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ABSTRACT . ; 

\^ The research design for this study arose out of a 

^iffiXlaY'liational study conducted by the A merican Association of 
School Adrainistratoizs {See ED 056 368) . Analysis of the data reveals 
t.hat the Arkansas superintendent is slight^^y younger and that he 
enters the profession earlier than the average American school 
.superintendent. In addition^ he has slightly less teaching 
evxperience^ stays longer in his first superintendency ^ and has fewer 
years of experience as a- superintendent . .His salary is lower than the 
na..ional average^ but his ' prof essional preparation compares ^ 
favorably, Arkansas superintendents report they work average' of 

5 hours per week (as against a 56-1 national^ average) , and ^he 
overwhelming ratio of men to women in the job is the same, 
(Author)^ 
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CHAPTER I 

I 

j INTRODUCTION 

i 

* In 1971^ 'the ftinerican,^ Association of School Administrators 

- ■■ ■ • 1 

published a timely study entitled The American School Superintendent . 

The study provides a profile of the personal dimensions, professional 

experiences, professional preparation, work and issues- of the American 

" super ihtendeivt. The Associatfion established a research design based 

upon ''a nationally strati*fied sample of superintendents which served as 

the tiasis for data collection. An ahalysic of the national study 

i 

immediately raised interesting questions: What are the personal dimen- 
sions of Arkansas" superintendents? What is the professional preparation 
of ArkanS^as superinterl^dentc? What are the issues" and work requirements 
facing Arkansas superintendents? How do the characteristics of Ark^sas 
superintendent^ compare with those of the Amei^an school superintendent? 
How well do Arkansas superintendents measure up to the typical American 
school* superintendent? ' ' 

To answer such questions th^ current status of the Arkansas 
school superintendent had to be ascertained. Additionally, the study of 
Arkansas superintendents had to be conducted in a similar manner as had 
th^ natiofial study! , Consequently, Professor S. J. Knezevich of the 



^Stephen J. Knezevich (ed.), The American School Superintendent 
(Washington, D. C: American Association of School Administrators, 1971) 
Copies are available from the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1801 N. Moore Street, Arlington, Virginia 22209, for $3.00 \ach 



University of Wisconsin, and editor of the national study was contacted,^ 

As a result of hj s encouraqfement and recommendation, the American . 

Association of School Administrators grainted permission to us for the 

3 

use of the Association's data gathering instrument. 

i 

The research design for the study of The Arkansas School ; 
Superintendent was not bailed upon ^a sampling technique, but upon 'a 

, ■ ^ i 

survey of the total superintendency population of Arkansas, Thrt>ugh 

i 

the use of the Arkansas Educational Directory 1971-^72 , 364 publi^c 

school superintendents were identified. Questionnaires were mailed to 

■ -S- 

■ . 4 - - 

each of the j64 Superintendents. Of the 364 superintendents contacted 

305 or 8'f percent responded. Therefore, this study is based upon the 

information provided by a significant manoritiy of the 1972 Arkansas 

superintendents. 

^ The reader is reminded that this study does not include 

superintendents or headmasters of private and parochial schools or 

county school supervisors in Arkansas. Furthermore, a quick review 

j^ff^the data gathering instrument provides the obvious conclusions 

relating to its unusual long length, and as a result, not all of the 

305 respondents answered each question asked. A difference in totals 

will be noted vithin the summation provided in each table. For 

example, should the total number re^onding 1;;o a particular question 

amo^jint to 300 then 5 respondents did not ans^'er the particular question. 



2 

^See Appendix A for letter from Prj/ifessor Knezevich. 
^ • • / 

-^See Appendix B for letter from Di. William J. Ellena, Deputy 
Executive Secretary, America^ Association of School Administrators. 

4 

See Appendix C for a copy vof the data gathering instrument. 



Basic to the format of this study is the categorization v 

Arkansas public school districts by the nuit\h« of students enrolled. 

Table 1 provides this classification which is^used repeatedlv 

throughout the study to present data. Category A m Table 1 rej resents 

35 public school (districts with a 1972 pupil population from 0 to 249 

-* , . * ■ * 

pupils. Category H in Table 1 represents 16 public school distracts 

with a' 1972 pupil population of 4,000. over. 

A total of categories A through D shows that 205 Arkansas 

e'chool districts had a pupi^ enrollment of 999 on less in 1972 while 

f 

) , . ' 

-/ 

100 school districts had a^pupil enrollment of 1,000 or more. lUnety- 



eight percent of the 305 Superintendents participating in the study 
indicated that their schc^l dist^ricts included grades one'thi?ough 

1^ t s 

twelve. The remaining s^hooT districts (8) are either elenjentary. or 
secondary districts onl^^. 



TABLE ; 


1. Number and Percent of Arkansas School 


Districts 


by Enrollment 




Classified in 


Categories A Through H 








Category 


Number 




Percent 


A 


0-249 


35 




11.5 


B 


250-499 


79 


r 


25,9 , 


C 


500-749 


59 




19.3 


D 


750-999 ^ 


32 




10,.5 


E 


1000-1499 


31 




10.2 


F 


1500-1999 


26 




8.5 


G 


2000-39^9 


27 




8.9 


H 


4000 an<i Over 


16 




5.2.' 




Total 


305 




100.0 
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CHAPTER II 



ARKANSAS SUPERINTENDENTS' RERSONAL DIMENSIONS 
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AGE 

/■ 

J 

Table 2 sh.ows the ages of Arkansas superintendents by number 
'and percentage according to the size of the school district^ as well 
as the totals for tlie 303 superintendents who- responded. Two super- 
antendents did not complete this item. An analysis of Table 2 data 
/eveals that 71 or over 23 percent cf Arkansas superintendents are 
under 40 years of age. Most of these young superintendents are in 
+:he smaller school .dist^^icts . Sixty percent (182) of the superinten- 
dents" are 49 yearp of age or younger. Looking at ages by size of 
school distj:dct (categories A-H) it can also be seen that the mean 
ages progress from 43.7 years for school districts of 0-249 oupils 
to 5 3.1 years for school districts of 4000 students or more. The 

mean age in years for all superintendents was 47.7. Medietn ages by 

/ 

categories are all somewhat lower than mean ages and perhaps the use 
of median ages by categories gives a somewhat different picture. 
Median ages range from 40.5 years in the smallest districts to 52.0 
years in the largest districts of the State. The median age for all 
Arkansas superintendents was 46.1 yeats. 

Only one superintendent reported beinq over 70 years of age^ 
wrdie 12 superintendents reported ages of 65 to 69 years • Taking ^ 
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broader vifew only 13 superintendents or 4.3 percent of all 'Ts^rkansas 
superintendents are 65 years or older, and only 36 superintendents or 
.11.9 percent are 60 years of age or older. The qldest superintendent 
was 72 years old and the youngest was 2 7^ years old, ^ 

It can be concluded that- the .smaller the enrolln^ent category, 
the lower the age of the , superintendent and the larger the enrollment 
category the higher the age -of the superintendent. 



TABLE 2, Ages of Arkansas Superintendents During the 1972 School Year 



Age Range 


^. - , -- c 
A 


B 


c 


: 5 


E 

1000-lLf9^ 


F 


G 

_20oo»3^9S 


H 

4000-0ver 


Totals 


No, % 


No. ' fo 


Wo. ^ ^ 


No. ^ 


No, ^ 


^^o. ^ 




No, ^ 


No. % 




15 ^^.1 




10 16. y 




2 6.5 






6.7 


71 23.^^ 












10 32,3 






1 6.7 


66 21.8 


_ _ 


. 3 8.8 




xl 17 oT 




5 16a 


2 7.7 




i2 13.3 




52z^ : 










~ 6 19.= ^ 


5 19.? 




6 4o.o 


53 17.5 






6 lOoi 






J hi 


2 7-7 




J. .6,7 


32 10.5 




0 0,0 








. 3 _.^o7 


2 c 7/7 


3 11.1 


2. 13.3 


23 7*6 


65-6?-, 








U 0.0 


2 6-5 3 11.5 


1 . 3*7 


2 13.0 


12 U,0 


Over 2^0 


0 0.0 


0 o^c 




0 CO 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


" 0 0,0 


1 o„3 


Totals , \^ - 








3: ivoa 




26 95.9 


2? 


15 100,0 


303 


MeaH Age 
In Yearci 






-3' I ... 












47,71 


Median Age 
In If ears 








^6.0 








^6.1^- 



SEX 



The l^Ti^^uestignnaire asked Arkansas superintendents to identify 
their gender. Table 3 summarizes the results as reported by 303 superin- 
tendents. Only four superintendents of the reporting grou'p were women. 

V " • ■ . 

Three o^.these women were superintendents in schools of size 250 'to 499 

pupils aadxthe other woman was superintendent in a district with less' than ■. 

fsQ pupils. Therefore, it can be reen that the extremely few women 
^- — -f 



id 
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superintendents, only 1.3 percent or- the reporting group, ar*e to be 
found in small school districts in Arkansas ^ The superintendency 
in Arkansas is a position occupied by men* 

TABLE 3, Sex of 1972 Arkansas Superintendents 



Sex 


A 


B 


c 

500^7^9 


• ■ D 


lOOO^lU^c 


F 


G 

2000-3^95 


H ■ 
UOOO-Over 


Total*: 


No. ^0 


No, %^ 


No- fo 


No* fa 


No, fo 


NOn fo 


No. i 


No. fo 


Mo. fo 


Male 




76 -96.2 


58 loco 


32 100,0 


31 '1OO..O 


26 100,0 


27 IQO.O 


15 100.0^' 




Femade 




3 3-6 




0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0' 0.0 


0 0.0 


1./ 


S^otals 


35 100,0 


79 100,0 


58 ioo„o 


32 100.0 


31. lOOoO 


26 loco 


27 100.0 


15 100.0 


303 100.0 



COMI^UNITY BACKGROUND 



The data on "type, of community m which superintendents of 
Arkansas' spent most of their lives prior to going to college are given in 
Table 4<. Three of the usable questionnaires did not have this item 
checked. Therefore, 302 superintendents reported the type of community 
in which they grew up~ An overwhelming numb.^r of superintendents — 294 of 
302 or 9 7.4 percent--came from small towns or rural areas. Only 8 of 302 
or 2', 6 percent of the superintendents came from large city ,or suburban 
backgrounds o However, it should be stated that only 16 of the reporting 
superintendents were employed m school, districts with 4,000 or more 
pupils enroliedr The two superintendents who grew up in large urban 
cities are found in districts of small size — between 250 and 750 pupils. 

Table 5 presents the size of the community -in which Arkansas 
superintendents spent most of their lives prior to going to college. 
Only 289 superintendents completed this item on size of aommunity while 
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302 out of 305 completed the item on type of community In which they 

were reared. Of the reporting group of '289 sup^jrintendents , 278 or" 

96.2 percent grew up in communities or towns of 'less ^han 10,000 people. 

Considering' the entire reporting group, 11 superintendents or 3,8 

percent were reared in cities o^l0,000 population or larger. It is of 

interes't to - note that of the 16 reporting superintendents m category H 

(4000 or more pupils) only two are from communities of 10,000 or more 

people* However^ considering the data m Table 4 and 'Table 5, there 
J* . * 

appears no tendency to remain^ in the same size of community' in which a 
superintendenlt was reared, ' . 



TABLE 4/y^ype of Community m Which the 1972 Arkansas Superintendents. ' 

Spent Most of Their Lives Prior to College ' ' • 



Type Of . 
Coramurat-y- ^ 


A. 


B 


r 


, D 

..•7^o^?9 




E - 
1000^^1495 




G 

2000^-39 9c 


h; 

UOOO^^'Over 


A-H 

Totals 




No. 


No, Jo 


No* % 






no. f 


No, 


No. ' io. 


No« ^ 


Rural 






14 45,2 


11 


11 42,3 




186 61*6 


Town or Small 

9i1iy 








3 25.^0 


16 51*6 




1,^ 50.0 




108 35*8 


Suburban 'CitjY; 


C ^0.0 

' 0 o7o 


c 0.0 






1 3.2 


1 3.8 




1; 6.3 


6 1,9 


Lar/^e Urban Cit^ 


1 1.7" 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.-0-, 


0 0,0 


0 .0.0 


2 0.7 


Totals 


3U 100.0 


78 100.. 0 




3:- ico;o 


31 100=0 


26 99^9 


2f 100.0 


'~r^. — 

\k 100.1 


302 100.0 


TABLE 5. Size of Community in Which Arkansas Superintendents' Spent Most 
, of Their Lives Prior to College 


Size of- 
Community 




"B 

Noa fa 


c 


D 


E 

1000-=l4^9 


F 


0 

'2000»;3993 


H 

4000»0ver 


A-H 
Totals 




No, 




No. %^ 








No. % 


Under 2,^00 




66 8^75 






' 21 ^67^7 • 


18 72.0. 


17 63^0 


10 62.5 


220 79.2 




7 9.2 






9 ' 29o0 


7 26,0. 




h 25.0 


if9 17.0 




i 4»3 


2 


0 Q.O 


2 6._2^ 


i . 3.2 


0 0,0 


1 3^>7 




8 2,8 


ioo^Op^ or Mart 






. ^ -d. 


0 0.0 


0 ' *0«0 


G 0»0 


0 0„0 




3 1,0 


Totai-V , 


23 59c^ 


7C^ 99.9 


59 100.0 


32' 100.1 


31 99.9 


25 ioo«o 


27 lOOoO" 


16 100 e " 


269 100.0 



CHAPTER III 

f ■ — 

PROFESSIONAI. EXPERIENCE OF ARKANSAS SUPERINTENDENTS 

The Arkansas superintendent xsan important professional in ihe 
affairs of Arkansas education^ Arkansas civic activities; and Arkansas 
politics. He has earned his position as a result of meeting the prcfes- 

J ' ^ ' ' 

sional requirements set forth by the State and local school boards,' by 
exhibiting the experiences desired by citizens to manage the largest 
enterprise within the State ^ and possesses the personal characterisizics 
required to lead the educational program of the youth. This chapter 
focuses on the work experience of the Arkansas superintendent.- 

ENTRY INTO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Table, 6 gives data on the ages of superintendents when they 

entere'd their first full-time position m public '^ucation^ The mean 

■ n 

age at which tine 295 reporting superintendenrs entered education was^ 
24.4 and the median age was 23.8 years. An exctmination of the mean age 
by categories A through H shows no ma^or differences- The median age 
for six of the eight categories (A-H) was found to be 24.0 years- Of 
the total group only 21 or 7.1 pefcent entered education before chey 
were 20 years of age and*only percent of the reporting group entered 
education at 30 years ^f age or .older, ^Superintens^ents in 19 72 of 
various sizes of schools (categories A-H) did not differ significantly 
in ages of entry into' p\±>iic' edncationr 



--3- ■ 

TABLE 6. Age of Arkansas Superintendents^ Entering Fiist ;Fall-Time 
Position in Public Education 





A 

n 


1^ 




u 




1' 

r 


G 








No. / 






■No. 5^ 


Ko. ■ f 




No.' 


No. ^ 


l^Ild^^ 20 year 


3 C.3 










0 u.o 


1 1-2. 






.21 7.1 












.5. 






3 16 J 




3? 13.2. 


iZzD . . .. 






10 '17. 'j 




7 "-2-^ 




















6 ?o,7 






















27.6 




3 20.0 




.2. ,,12.5. 


U5 15.3 ^ 














0 ,0.0- 


1 2.7 














.:j , 


3 3.3 


3 12.^. 






# ; hi? 






77' 100.: 


57 lOG.C 






25 100,0 


'^7 


16 ioo,? 




Mean 


24.5 


24 . 3 






.,Ti:r" 










Median 


....-2;!.5_ 


1 — i^.o ■ 








2^4,0 






, :^J-A 



Cl^ssr6Qm Teaching Experieirce 

The Arkansas superintendent of 19'72 began hxs career u.sualiy ^s a 

I 

teacher m the public schools. Tabi^'^'^^'ehows that only 2.7 percent of the 
300 superintendents who reported saxd that they began their,..,|i^r|5t:vfulT-^^ 
time position m education in a- po'^ition'-otTie'r" than in a public school, A 
•large majority^ "^I 3 percent^ started as a' professional person vin thehi-gh*; 

G ' ' 

school; 4:3 percent began educational work in grades 7 or 8; and 21.7 per- 
cent began their educational carears m the elementary school, f^one of 
the superintendents began their career in education in a college or univer-- 
sity position. The typical superintei.Jent r 75.6 percent, began his career 

-4 ^ ' 

\in education with a. position in the public schools at the secondary level. 
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Grade Levels Taught" by Arkansas Superintendents in Their. First 
Full-Time Positions in Education V 



Grade LeVel 


■ A 


B 

25O-.U99 


r 

500-7149. 


D 

750-999 


E 

I000-lii99 


p 

1500«1999 


G 


-H- ■ 

iOOO-Over 


Total 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. 




No. ^ 


No. ■ ^! 


Grades 1-6 ^ 


"8 22«9 


19 2h.h 


13 22.8 


6 18.5 


7 22.6 


k '16. 0'. 




.3-18.8'. 


^5 .2^-7 


Grades 7-8 \ 


2 5.7 


2 2.6 


^ 5-2 


1 3.1 


1 3.2 


. 0. o,o- 


^ 15.^^- 


' 0 0.0 


13 . U.3 


Grades 9-12 \ 




56 71.8 


37 6I4.9 




23 74-2 


21' 8I4.O 


17-65.^- 


12 75.0^ 


2l4 ■ 71.3 


Col, or Univ.. 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 ^ 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0- ;0.o. 




:0" 'CO 


0 0,0 


Vo-Tech 


1 2-9 


0 0.0 


1 i.S 


0 0.0 


0 . 0.0 


0 0.-0- 


^tr^ oto' 


0 0,0 


2 0.7 


Others 


1 2.? 


1 1.3 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 OiO - 


1 6.^, 


6 2.0 


Total s 


36 100.1 


78 100.1 


57 100.1 


32 100.0 


31 100.0 


24jXLO,^- 


^'lOthO 


I6^i6p^'l. 


300 100.0 



\ 



The subjects taught by Arkansas superintendents in their first 
fuii-time positions in education are shown in Table 8. No iingle field 
of teaching can be cited as the majjor area for school superintendents 
It appears" that 16.9 pexcent of the responses listed elementary as the 
field of tea^yning. The largest secondary field reported was social 
science wzth 85 out of 361 responses or 23.5 percent; however; science^ ' 

as a Ji^Xd was reported 55 times with 15 2 percent, math 51 times with . • 

t • ' ■ ........ f-,, - 

14 1 percent, and phyiJical education 45. /times with petc^^^r,^^jeTy-:-:: 

few superintendents in Arkansas hold undergraduate majors in agriculture, 

foreign language. Engli-h, or. business edacation^ ? ; .. ■ ' 

Able a. subjects Taught by .^^rkansas Superintendents in Their First 
Full-Time Po.<sit;ioas m Education ' 



Typo cf 
OP y-\ Gi i 


* A 


— / 


R 


<^ T - 


1^. 




0 


K j ^'^ 




.No. ^ 






Mc. ■ ■ f : 






Agri and 










.6^ (-0.0, 








17 ■ V.j' ■■ 


















: 1 ■ >^ 


.,«?•. 21-5.. 






1 i ] i . 






\ 1.3 ,,1 










10 






'■6 17. g 


1^.7 ■ 






3 13.0 


6i ■ 3f>.5»„ 


J'orelgn La > 




0 0.0. 


C> 0.0' 


D ■ 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 




VI 0 J 












0 'O.C 


-i 3.1 




-2^ -S.f - 




f^K & HealTh 






? ..13.IF 


1 2.9 


















-1 lij 


C 0.0 


0 0,0 




0 c.c- 




6 2^7 


Others ' 1 


0 0,0, 






:3 8.6- 






^ 12,9 






Total-:, j 


'41 IDO.O 


i;? 100. d 


67 J.0C.0 


34 


36 100.1 


32 100.0 


31 looa 


23 95.,? 


361 9?. 9 
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Table 9^ silnunaiiaes data on the extracurricular activicies directed 
by Arkansas supecintendents iL their first fuli-time position m education 



Coarhing was the most popular extracurricular activity with 50.2 percent of 
the responses so indicating^ No activities directed were reported' by 28.2 
percent.. A total of l4n6 percent served as class sponsor and .7,! percent 
reported various activities of other kinds- Almost 72 percent of th?? 296 
reporting directed some extracurricular activity during their first year 
in education. ; — ^ 



TABLE 9, Extracurricylar Activities Directed by Arkansas Superintendents 
in Their First Fuli-Time Positions m Education - • . 



libctrao'arri- 
cular Act. . 




3 


c 






F 


Cr 


i;-. - 


Tots 1 0 


iNo. 


No. ^ 








No. ■ 


No. ?5 


No. % 


.No." '"^^ 


Class riponsor 




17 2J..0. 




"-2- . -6-1 J 






. 3-- 10.0 


2 1;2.5- 


.•U5 iu.6 


Coach 




■ )} ho /I 




1-9 ■■ 57 X 


20 •?;2.5 ~ 


17 -6-5'.-^ • 


1§ -dOvO- 


-10 62. -S- 




Glee ^?]u1:. 


' -7 


0 CO 


' 0 CO 


0 0.0 


, 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 




Dramatics 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 o.b ' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.? 


3 uo 


None 


11 ?9.7 




1^ 25.^ 


12 36. U 


5^.25,0 




8 26.7 


2 12.5 


67 23.: 


Othei"«G •• • ■ 








- 0 --3.0 


3 v-i- 




-i-'-3'3- 




-iS. . 5.5- 


Total's ■ 


37 


5i ^5.;^-- 


5-^ioc!) 


33 ■tsi.^o" 


32 100,0' 


26 100. G - 


^rrTuo.G " 


lb "100. 1' 





Length of service as a claHJ^room teacher prior tv entering 
admxnistjfation or supervision for Arkansas superintendents is shown in 
• Taliie- iO. A total of 2D4.6f the 305 reporting superintendents completed 
this questxon, ,Only-2vO percent of the reporting superintendents had nc 
e^iperi^'mQe^RS a teacher prior to entering administration or supervision, 
while 5.1 percent had over 15 years of teaching experience. There was 
no major difference m average experience as a teacher found for super- 
intendents m different sizes of school districts. The mean years of 
teaching experience for the total group prior to entering adininistration 
or supervision was 5* . 7 -years and the median was 5.4 years. Thus, it can 
be seen that an overwhelming percent of beginning superintendents had 
ieicperiencG as a teacher and that thic experience was between 5 and 6 yerars 



TABLE 10, Length of Service as Classroom Teacher Prior to Entering 
Administration or Supervision of Arkansas Superintendents 



Length of 
Service 




is 




- - r/ ■ 


•• ■ t. - ■ 
1006-m99 


-F 

1500-1999 


G 

200C.399? 


- - . H 
UOOO-Ovsr 


Totals 


No. f> 


No. ^ 


No . % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. % 


None 


0 0.0 


"1 "Lir 




Q 0.0 


0 0.0 


1. . .^..0 . 




0- 0.0 


6 2.0 


1 year- 




- 6 - ■ Li 




0 0.0 


2 6.5 


-0 0.0 


2 7.7 


0... G.O. 


.15 -5.1 


2-^3 years 


■ k uM 


13. 17.^' 


p • 10.? 


9 i*6.1 


7 22.^ 


J 28.0 


7 26-? 












? Ig.l 






9- 32.0 


7 26.9 


3 20.0 ■ 


66 23.1 


?-7 y^^rs 


lU UO.O 


12 1^.2 


12 .21.^ 




2 6.5 




2 7.7 




55 18.7 


8-9 /ears 


2 


10 13.5 


3 16.1 


5 ,J:^J 


3 9.7 


1 ^4,0 


3 u.^ 


.3 20-0. 


34 11*6 
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TABLE 10.. Continued 



L<ing"tii of 
Service 


, !: - 4 - 


3 

— 5,*- 




75c • 










A..H 


l^o. 2 


Mo . io 


No . ^ 


No. 


No. 


No. 5?' 


- - ^ 


ri •:> . 




10-il years 


3 5.^ 


^ 5,4 




1 3-1 




0 0.0 


0 'J - 0 




i3 f^.i 


12^13 ye€tr^. 


5.7 


3 4;i 


^ . 7- - 


: 6.3 


2 .6.5 


2_ 8,0 


1 3.3 








• 1 




0 , 0 






0 c.c 


7 77 






Over 15 year.- 


^7 






0 0.0 




C 0.0 


0 CO 






Total s 

. 




7^ 10c. 1 


56 100. c 


3? 100.: ' 


31 ICO.; 


* 

?5 100.0 






. 7 




r^r 


6,9 




1 5^ 


£.6 •■ 


5.- 




6 - . 






5-5 


_z-0 


.. 5.-.?' . 


5,c ~^ 


5,0 




0 'J 





ENTRY INTO ADMINISTRATION OR "SUPERVISION 



Age 

c 

table 11 sh'owEi that the .typical Arkansas' superintendent: moved into 
^his first administrative or supervisory position ar)out *^-5 years after 
beginning his career m education \ tSee Tables 6 and 10; The-iPean age of 
entry/'into his first administrative or' sup*^rvisory position was 29=8 years 
and his median age v^'as 28.7 years - 

Only. 4.8 percent of the superintendents received their first 
appointment to a supervisory or administrative position at age 23 or 
younger; only 19,3 percent started their adirtinistrativs- or super \/-iSDry; 
careers at age 35 or older T A total of 43 - 3" percent of -the superintendents 
began their administrative or supervisb^try careers between the ages of 
25-29 years ' The next largest group — 25-0 percent — began such careers 
between the ages of 30-34 years. So it can be seen that over 4 out of 5 
superintendents started their administrative or supervisory careers 
before they were- 35 -years: of age. 

Table" 12 is Somewhat a -continuation of Table 11c ' Table 12 shows 
the age of j^rkansas superintendents at entering their second administrative 
or supervisory position. From this table it can be seen that the mean age 
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in years was 34.0 when entering the second position in education other 

than clajssroom teacher; the median age in years was 3 3,8, A comparison ^.^ 

by size of school district seemed to reveal no major differences in ages. \ 

• '• \ 

It appears that the typical Arkansas superintendent entered his second 

position m administration or supervision be ween four and five years 

after his first appointment. ■ ' v 

TABLE 11. Age of Arkansas Superintendents Entering First Administrative. I 
or Supervisory Position 



, Age Level 


A 


B 


c 

5O0^.'7i^9 


D • 

750.999 


IOOO-IU99 


V 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

UoOO-Over 


-r' A-H • 

Total 9 


No. ^ 


Nc. fc ' 


No. ^ 


- Nc c 


No. ^ 


Mo. ^ 




No. ^ 


No.'' fo 


21 yrs. or leso 


0 0.0 


G "J A) 


1 V..0 


0 0,0 


1 3.6' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


, 0 0.0 


7 . 0,8 


22 'years 


0 O.p 


0 0.0 




J. 7.H 


0 0.0 


0 0.0-. 


0 0.0 


2 12, 


.5 -2.0 


23 years 


0 0,0 




0 CO 


1 3.7. 


G . 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 8.7 


a O.C 


5 2.0" 


2 '4 years 


U 1U.8 


3 5.0 




• 0 0.0 




3 12.5 


3 13.0 


0 0.0 


17 ' C.7v^ 


25-29 years 




2d U6.7 


1? 3^' .^7 




12 1+2.9 


13 5^.2 


12 52i2 


7 ^3.8 


no U3.3 


3O-3I4 years 


^ ? ^}'} 




1^ 2d. 6 




.8 28.6' 


6 25.0 


3 13.0 


4 25.0 


66 26.0 


3'5-39 years 




• 13.3 




18,5 




2 S.3 


.3 13.0 


2 12.5 


36 1U,2 


Uo and over ^ 






5 lO.i' 


ij 0.0 


1 3.6 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.3 




Totals • 




dO 100.0 


-9 9^9 


27 99.5 


28 100.2 


2U 100.0 


23 99.'9 


a6 100.1 


25U 100.1- 


Mean (year^)^ 


30 ? . 




31-0 


29. U 


30.3 


28\8 




29.5 •• 


29.8' 


Median iyearO 


3o„j . 


_ lid: 




:5.c ■ 


. 2? -5 


28.0 


27. a 


28.0 


28.7 



i 

• • • ' \ 

TABLE 12 „ Age at Entering Second Administrative or Supervisory Position of 
Arkaj\sas Superintendents • ' 



Age Level 


0^2'- 9 


B ^ 


c 


r 


E 

IOOO-IU99 


p 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


• B 
UOOO-Over 


A-H 

^Totals 


No. ^ 


No. 


Nc . ^0 


No. fo 


No. fo 


No. fo 


No. fo 


No. fo 


No, fo 


21 yrs. or lets 


0 CO 


0 0,0 


C Cu 


0 0,0 


0 0.0- 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


22 years 


0 0.0 


0 CO 


0 CO 


0 0.0 


- 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


^'3 years 


0 -O.C 


0' 0.0 


1 3.1 


0 0,0 


0. 0.0 


.,0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 '0.6 


^T.y eaPii - ,. ^. 


0 0.0 


0 CO 


0 0-0 




1 U.8 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 13.3 


5 2.9 


25-29 yearii - 


5"- 29-^^- 


la 30.3 


7 






1 8.3 


6 30.0 


2 13.3 


36 20.8 


3O-3U years. . 




7 a. 2 


6 18-2 


13 59a 


-11 32.4 


5 U1.7 


8 uc.o 


3 20.0 


56 32. u 


35'-3'9 y&"ars - 


^3?.r3. 




6 18.2 


3 13.6 


6 28.6 


5 141.7 


•J 15.0 


5 '33-3 


I43 24.9 


Mo and over"~ 


'3 ly.^^ 


7 51.2 


13 39^^ 


0 0.0 


. 2 9.5 


1 8.3 


3 15.0' 


3 20.0 


32 18.5 


- Total ii .... 




33 100-0 


:33, 100.0 


2^2 100.0 


51 100.1 


12 lOO.'O"' 


20 100 ..0 


•15 99.9. 


173 100.1 


Mean (years ) 


3^.i4-- 




' 36 .£ 




33-2 


34. 2 


32.5 


35-1 


3^.0 


Median (years) 


35*0 


^^.0 _. 


36-. 0 




33.0 • 


34.0 , 


31.0 


35.0 


33-8 
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Nature of First Administrative or Supervisory Position . 

— : ~~ < 

. The first administrative position of Arkansas superintendents was 
most likely to be the principalship Seventy-eight percent "of the 285- 
superintendent^ responding to this question indicated that tlleir first 
administrative pos^S^^on was the princip-et^ship ■ Table 13 points out that 
the principalship is the ma^or point 'of entry into. the superintendency 
regardless of the size of the school district The positions of assistant 
superintendent, director of guidance, supervisor of instruction, director 
of secondary education, director of elementary .education , and others 
served as the first administrative positions for 22 percent of- the 
Arkansas superintendents- , - . , . 



TABLE 13. Nature of First Administrative or Supervisory Position of 
Arkansas Superintendents 



Type of 
Positiory 


A 


B 

250-^59 


c 


D ■ 
750-559 


1000-1^99 


>. F 
1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

UoOO-Over 


A-H ^ 

Total:? 


No. ofo 




No. fa ■ 


'No, 


No / ^ 


No.. fo 


No. % 


No. fo- 


No. - 5^ 


Ass't Principal 


0 0.0 


3 ^.'^ 


1 1,8 


} J'g 


1 3.^ 


1 k.Q 




1 6.) 


10 '40 


Principal 


21 67.7 




Uu 78,6 




.21+ 62.6. 


18. 73.0 


22 Sfe? 


12 75.0 


210 yif.o 


Supervisor 


0 0.0 




■ 0 0,0 


, J. . 2il 


0 0.0 


1 4.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.2 




Director 


0 c.g 


0 6.0 




0 0,0 


0 CO 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


^.2 ^0^ 


Ass ' t 'Supt 


1 3.2 


'1 i.h 


0 -0.0 


. 0 0,C" 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 






Oth^r 


9 • 29.0 


'.22 30^6 


' 9 16. i 




13-8 


5 20,0 


2 7*7 






Totals 


31 5^.9 


72 100.. 1 


56 100.1 


30 3% 3 


29 100-,0 

1 


25 .101.0 

r 

*\ 


26 100. a 


16 'iOO-2^ 


' 2&5 99.5 
1 



Positions held in education 

The various types of educational positions held by superintendents 
, appears in Table 14. It is apparent that, the two- prior positions most 
likely to have been occupied by a superintendent' ©f schools ^are classroom 
teacher and principal.. Of the 2 76 responding, 100 percent reported tiiat 
■ they were classroom teachers. Of the 276^ 206 reported that they had also 
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been principals. Only 4 percent reported that they were assistant 
principals or supervisors prior to becoming superintendefits . 'There 
was no deviation by size of school district as related to the 
educational position h%ld prior to the superin tendency . 



TABLE 14. Types of Educational Positipns Held by Arkansas Superintendents 



Poslti on 


A 


B 

. 250-^99 


c 

500-7^9 


D 

750.999 


E 

1000-1499 


y 

1500.^1999 


2000^^3999 







No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


Mo. 


No. / 


No . ?i 


Ko . '/o 




'Class Teacher 


32 51.6 


72 58.1 


53 50.0 


30 32.6 


29 47.5 


24 50.0 


22 43 1 




J 7 *- . ^-1 7 -4 
1 


Ass't Principal 


0 0.0 


2.5 


1 0.9 


2 2.2 


1 1.6 


1 2.1 


.2 3.9 


1 


Principal^ 


20 32.3 


39 31.5 


U2 39.6 


.27.2 


27 . 




/2 43.1 




■:'}( ^5-^ 


Supv, or Consu- 


1 1.6 


2 1-6 


1 ■ 0.9 


• 1 1.1 


0 0.0 


1 2.1 


1 2.0 


U 10.3 


Director 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 . 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 2.1 


^ 2 .^1^ 


:^ S.3 




Ass't Supt. 


1 1.6 


1 0.8 


3 2.8 


7 7.6 


1 1.6 


2 h.2 


1 . -2.0 


2 _. i.'j. 




Assoc. Supt. 


2 3.2 


2 .1.6 


1 0.9 


0 0.0 


1 1.6 


0 0.0 




ri 0.0 


Other 


6 ' 9.7 


5. u.o 




.27 29.3 


2 3.3 


1 2.1. 


0 0.0 




Totals 


62 100.0 


I2U 100.1 


106 99-8 


92 100.1 


61 99.9 


48 i«co.i 


5i loe.o 


38 iOO.L- 





Thet>various coinbinations of educational experiences other than the 
superintendency are summarized in Table 15. The number of superintendents 
who served as teachers was 20 „ 5 percent. The career line most often • 
followed was from teacher to principal to superintendent ; 53„4 percent 
followed this pattern. Comparatively few served as principais only (4 6 
percent) and still fewer came from the central office to, become superin- 
tendent (0.3 percent). 



TABLE 15. Combinations of Educational Experience Other than the Superin- 
tendency of Arkansas Superintendents 





' A 
' 012^3 


B 

25O-U99 


\ 

C 

500-749 


D 

750-W 


E 

IOOO-IU99 


F • 

1500-1999 


G 

2000^3999 


H 

I4OOO. O^/er 


Totals 


No^ ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No- $5 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. , i 


No* W 


Teacher only 


1.1 31-4 


25 31.3 


12 20.0 


. 2 6.3. 


u 12.9 


6 23.1 


3 11.1 


0 a.o 




Principal only 


1 2.9 


1 1.3 


3 5.0 


0 0.0 


2 6.5 


2 7.7 






14 , U.6 


Cent. Office only 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 3.1 


0 0.0 


. 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 O.T 


Teac. Sc Princ. 


13 37.1 


37 U6,3 


37^61.7 


23 71.9 


21 67.7 


14 53-5 


51.? 


5 310 




Teac. & C. 0. 


3 8.6 


3 .3.8. 


3' 5,0 


3 9.U 


0 0,0 


2 7.7- 


.1 3.7 


2 12.5 
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TABLE 15. Continued 



ERIC 



Educational 
ExDerience 


A 


B 


c ' 

500~7i-9 


D 


f 1 

1000-1^93 


1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


ttOOO^Over 


A-H 
Totals 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. " % > 


No., ^ 


No. 


No. 




Prlnc. & CO. 


1 2.9 


1.. 1.3 


1 I.' 


0 o.c 


0 0.0 


0 O.C 


0 0.0 






Teach., Pri. & CC 


•5 1^-3 


6 7-5 




3 9.^ 


^ 12.9 


2 7.-.7 


'h ib.8 


7 k^T" 


3^ j 1 . 1 


No Answer 


1 ^' , Q 


7 8.6 




0 o.c 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 3.7 


0 o.c 


20 3.3 


Totals 


35 100.1 


3c 100.1 


60 400. r 


^32 lOC.i 


31 100.0 


26 100.0 


27 100.0 

■ 


16 100.1^ 


307 100. c 



NON-EDUCATIONAL POSTS 



Data on post-college non educational positions- held by superintendents 
for one. year or longer are presented in Table 16.- Over one-half (53 percent) 
reported no non-educational employment, A total of 25.3 percent of the 
responses showed military service. Business or other experiences were 
reported by only 21.7 percent 

Table .16 also, shows the salar^^ m non-educational positions as 
compared to that of the next educational position. ■ Of the 123 persons 
who reported this item,. 42. 3 percent received more salary in non-educa- 
tional work and 42.3 percent received less pay The remaining 15. 4 'percent 
received essentially the same salary, • ■ 




TABLE 16- Post-College Non-Educational Positions Held by Arkansas ^ 

Superintendents for One Year or Longer With Salary Comparisgns^ 



Non- 
Educational 
Experience 


A ' 


B 

250-I/99 


c 

500-7^9 


D 

750-999 


E 

1000:1499 


F 

1500.1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-0ver 


A-H 
Tctal!^ 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


No, fo 


No. % 


No. ^ . 


>Io. % 


No. fo 


No;^ ^ 


Norje 


17 Ufi<6 


50 63-3 




17 51.5 


11 UU.O 


12 50.0 


15 55.6 


5 ^7-8 , 


159 53-0 


Military 


7 20.0 


9 11, U 


lu 23.7 


12 36.4 


6 24.0 


ii ^5^6 


8 ' 29.6 


9 50,0 ■ 




Business 


8 22.9 


lU 17-7 


e 13.6 


3 . 9.1 


7 28.0 


0 0.0 


1 3.7 


'J I6.7 


-ti ^ 


Other 


3 8,6 


6 7.6 




'1 .3.0 


1 4.0 


1 4.2 


3 11.1 


1 5.6 


21 7-0 


Totals 


35 100.1 


79 100.0 


59 100.0 


33 100.0 


25 100.0 


24 100.0 


27 100.0 


18 100)1 


300 100.0 



TABLE 16, Continued--Salary Earned in Non'-Educational Exper^en'.e 



Comparison 



Rqual to next 
Kduc. Posit-: on y 



Less than next 
Educ . Po 3lti on 



More than next 
Educ, Position 



Totals 



A 



No.. 



2 11.5 



1.3 



16 100.0 



Mo. 



3 12.5 



8 33.3 



13._ 5^.2 



24 100. 0 



C 



No. 



18. 



3 ^0.9 



5> UO.^ 



22 IQC.O 



D 

750-39 



N3. 



0 0.0 



11 78.6 



3 21,4 



lU 100.0 



11 lOC.l 



6 5^- .5 



36. 



11 100. c 



.No. 



■IT'' 



ENTRY INTO THE SUPERINTENDENCY^ 



Age 



, For the practicing Arkansas superintendent/ the first appointment 
to a siiperintendency came iapproximateiy five years after appoinuriGnt to^ 
the first administrative' position 'or approximately eleven years after 
entry into an educational^ career. Table 17 reveals the median age at 
tim^ of first appointment was 35.8 and, the mean age 35.2. The mean and 
median age of superintendents in. school districts of 4G00 and more pupiLs 
is three to six^years older than the mean and median ages of superin- 
tendents in school districts of 0-249 pupils. Apparently superintendents 
of larger school districts entered into their first sui?erintendency at an 
older age. One superintendent reported he obtained his first superin- 
tendency before his twentieth birthday while two' superintendents indicated 

they entered the position for the first time at an aga 'above '55 years. • 

V ' . 

* c 

The modal period is the ten->year span from age 30 to age 39 whenlover 
one-half or 55 ^percent of the Arkansas suj?e^ntendents were ^ployed in 
their initial superintendency . 

Table 18 shows the period between agp^xifttfiient to the first 
superintendency and movement- to a^:seebnd .and third supe ri'n tendency . The 



t 
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, average .period of movenent from first to second appointment is 2,8 years 
and the average period of movement from second to third is 2.7 years. 
The small number of superintendents (b5) reporting a third move agrees 
with the basic information- found in Table 33 relating to mobility. 
Essentially, Arkansas superintendents are not highly mobile professionals. 

TABLE 17. Age of Appointment to First Superintendency of Arkansas 
v Superintendents 



Age Level 


A 


B - 
25C..U99 




D 

750-999 


1000-1^99 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

k)00-Over 


A-H 

Total: 


No. ^ 


Ko. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. fo 


No. % 


No. % 


No. fo 


No. fo 


Under 20 year 3 


0 0.0 


1 l.^f 


0 ^1.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


1 0.3 


20-2^ yfears 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 -i-e 


2 6.5 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.3 




25-23 year's 


6 25.0 


25 3^-7 


S 8,8 


U 12.9 


3- 9.7 


5 21.7 


1 3.7 


3 I8.g 


54 18. J? 


30-3^ years 


7 2U9 


2^ 27 i 8 


l8 31i6 


lU 45.2 


11 35.5 


6 26.1 


9 33.3 


0 0.0 


85 29-^ 


35-39 years 


9 28a 


15 20.5 


12 21.1 


10 32.3 


7 ■ 22.6 


"fi 3l4.fi 


11 Uo.'7 


14 25.0 




toIIA years 




7 9.7' 


13 2?, 6 


1 3.2 


7 22.6 


.3 13.0 


^ 1^.8 


3 1S.8 


Ul lU.l 


^5-^9 year J 


2 6.3 


3 k.2 


5 8,8 


0 0.0- 


.3 9.7 


1 4.3 


2 7.^ 


3 1S.8 


19 6.6 


50-5H years 


2 6.3 


1 1.^ 


2. 3-5 


0 0.0 


0 ^ 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 12.5 


7 2.4 


55 yrs. <Sc over 


1 3a 


0 0.0 


1 1.8 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 0.7 


Totals 


32 100. 1 


72 100.0 


57 ico.i 


31 100.1 


31 100.1 


23 99-9 


27 99^9 


16 100.1 


289 99.9 


Mean (years ) 




33 







36 








35.2 


Median [^'^earsl 


. ^5 


33 






. 36 


, ?5 


37 




35.8 



TABLE 18, Median Ages at Appointment to First, Second, and Third 
Superintendency of Arkansas Superintendents 



ERIC 



Category 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 



Mean Age 



Number Reporting 



Median Appointment Age in Years for 



First 
Posi tion 



35.0 



Second 
Position 



Increase 
Over First 



Third 
Position 



Increase 
Over Second 



33.2 
36c0 
34:0 
36.0 
35,0 
37.0 
40.5 



37.0 
38.5 
41,0 
36.0 
40.5 
36.0 
38.0 
37.0 



2.0 
5.3 
5.1 
2.0 
4,5 
1.0 
1.0 
0.0 



35.2 



38.0 



2.8 



289 



J 26 



O 



43.0 
39.5 
40.0' 
38.0 



43, 
40. 
43, 
39. 



40.7 



55 



6.0 
1.0 
0.^0 
2.0 
2.5 
4.0 
5.0 
2.0 



2.7 
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Length of Service 

Tables 19 and 20 present" data on the length cf service of Arkansas 
superintendents in their first through sixth superintendencies- Table 19 
shows, t^at superintendents m the smallest school districts (0-249) tended 
to stay a shorter time m their first superintendency than did thfe. super- 
intendents from all other school districts. The mean was 7,2 years and 

N 

the median was 5,1 ye rs. for the number of years m the first superintendency. 
Considering the m^an data in Table 20 it.crm be summarized that the 
typical superintendent has spent about 5.5 years in each school district 
served. Median time spent m each school district as superintendent was 
about 4,6 years. 



TABLE 19. Number of Years in First Superinten 
Superintendents 




cy of Arkansas 





A 

O-2U9 


B 


c 

500-7^^ 


D 

750^999 


• E ' 
IOOO-IU99 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H J A..H 

UOOO-Ov&r T'otals 


No. ^ 


No. ^' 


No. 5^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. 


No. $ 


No. ~% 


No, ' ^' 


1 year 


7 23.3 


8 


u 7.7 


2 7:^ 


1 3.7 


2 8.3 


2 8.7 


2 15.^ 


28 10.6 


2-3 years 


11 3b«7 


20 23»9 


15 26.8 


11 ko.7 


7 25-9 


u . 16.7 


6 3^.6 


] 23.1 




U-5 years 




6 9.0 


7 .1^5 


6 22.2 


5 16-5 


3 12.5 


2 8.7 


i ,77 


31 11.8 


6-7 years 


3 10.0 


7 lo.k 


6 11.5 


3- 11.1 


3 11.1 


t 16.7 


■"U 17.^ 


1 7.7 


31 llr8 


5-5 years 


5 16. 7 


8 11.9 


6 11.5 


3 11.1 


2 7.^ 


^ 1^.7 


5 ?i*7 




3h 12.9 


10-11 years 


? 67 




I 1.^ 


0 0.0 


1 3.7 


2' 8.3 


1 L.. 


1 77 


13 4.9 


12-15 years 




h 6.0 


7 12.5 


0 0.0 


1 3.7' 


1 . k.2 


0 0.0 


2 15.^ 


16 6.1 


years 


0 0.0 


k 6.0 




0 0.0 


1 3.7 


. 1 U.2' 


0 o.c 


1 77 




16 -17 years 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


?. 3.8 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0. 


0 0. J 


2 0.6 


l8-l^ yeeirs 


0 0.0 


1 1.5 


0 , 0.0 


0 0.0 


3 11-1 


1 U.2 


0 *0.0 


0 0,0 




20 or more yeara 


0 0.0 


h i/o 


2 3-& 


. 2 7.^ 


3 11.1 


2 8.3 




1 77 


15 5.7 


Totals 


30 xOO.O 


67 100.1 


52 99.8" 


27 99.9 


27 99.9 


2U 100.1 


23 99-9 


ii .00,1 


263 99-9 


Meari (year?) 






8.1 




8,7 




6.0 




7.i " 


Median (years) 


• 3.0 




5^5 


If.O 


6.0 


6-5- 






5/i 



TABLE 20. 



Mean and Median Years Spent in First Through Sixth Superintendency 
of Arkansas: Sup'efintendents 



ERIC 





Group 


Mean Years Spent In 
Ea'ch Superintendency 




Median Year 
Eaoh Superl, 


s- Spent In 
ntendency 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 




6th 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


Uth 






A 1 


.0^249) 












12:0 


2.0 




2.0 


2.0 




12.0 


B 


250-UQ9 






5.8 


6.9 






0.0 


5.0 




5.0 




l+.o 


0.0 


C 1 






8.1 


5-2 






5.0 


6.0' 


5.? 


3-5 






5.0 
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TABLE 20. Continued 





Group 


j 


Mean Years 2pont In " 
Each Superintehdenoy 






Median Years Spent ~n 
Each Superintendenoy 






0 


1 Is-t 


2nd 




U-th 


5 th 


■ 6th 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


. .^th 




~6tr. "'■ 


D 




6„?. 






3«7 




2-5 




3.0 


I4.O 


2.0 


5,C 




E 


1000~lU99l 






8.0 


,9,0 


1.0 


. 0.0 


6,0 


, 3.0 


2.5 


?.0 


1.0 


C . 0 , 


F i 


,1500-19997 






?'7 






7;o 


6,5 




6.5 


5-5' 


i>5 




G \ 


2000-3999} 






' 5-7 


, 8i 


0„0 


0.0 




7.0 


6.0 


9..0 


0,0 


:.,o 




4OO0-Ovep'} 






. .3.7 


3.0 


11. 01 


0.0 


6.0 


6.0 


4,0 


3.0 


11. 0 


0.0 ' 


Totals (A-H) 




5.5 


6.0 


■5.1 


.'■•3 




5^1 


^-3 




. U.8 






Number Report! -ig 


263 


116 


55 


21 





5 


£63 


116 


55 


21 


12 


s 



The 1972 superintendents in Arkansas had spent an average of 
11.4 years in total service as a superintendent oJL^a„school distr^i. c. 
Table 21 indicates that the mean years of serv,ice was least for super- 
intendents in, the smailes-t' school districts (A 'i= 0-249) with 6.5 years 
service, and greatest ih the third largest school districts (F = 150Q- 

\ ' ' . . ■ ■■ ■ . ' 

-1999)\with 14,9 y.ears« Median years service in the superintendency 
was found to be 8.8 years. ■ , . , 



TABLE 21. Arkansas Superintendents* Total Length,;qf Service as a 
Superintendent ' *; •* ' 



Year 3 



1 year 



2"3 years 
years 

B''= »g year s 



10-^11 years 



A 

0-2^9 



No, 



6 17.6 



lie 



B 



Noo 



19*2 



^ 



X"lG»3 



c 

Nor 



2^ 



5 - 8.8 



la: 



^ <12.5 



111 



25 >Q 



looo~li).9'9 



No, 



6^ 



12.9 ' 



5 16.1 



4^ 



'6.5... 



150.e4999J 



No. 



2 -'7^7 



.2 



5:ii5- 



3 ■ llo 



G 

No„ ^ 



_24- 

15'-+ 



No. 



'Total :^ 



l'^-13 years 
14»15 years 



16-17 yea r 5^ 
iS-^l^ year^g 



■0 ■ 0.0 



12,3 



1 3-1 



0.0 



^20 'or more years 



10 



276 



-^4 

TO' 



in 



0.0 



1- ' 3. 

1 ' 3.0 



0.0 



1 3-1 



5 i5°6 



-25: 



0,0 



.lI„_5iZ... 



1 3 

7 26.9 



0 iOoO 

IT 



0 



34 100.0 



78 100,0 



57 ico.o 



4 



Mean (years) 



Median (yearsT 



lOcO 



10.3 



32 100*1 

k 10.6 ^ 



31 100.2 



26 39-8 



26 93.6^ 



x6 100*3 



12-6 



10.0 



1^ 



1U>9 



10- 0 



.10.0 



300 100.0 
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Table 22 shows the len^gth of service in the piJesent superintendency 
for Arkansas superintendents in 1972. A total of 299 -superinten(;ients 
responded to this item on the questionnaire. The median length of service 
• wa$ found to be app'roximat^ly 5.5 years c" A total of 13^ercent were 
serving* their first year as a superintenderit^while 7r3 ^erc'ent^ had served 
over twenty ye^Xs. As a group, siciperintendents in larger school districts 
have mdre'^ears of service in their present: superintendency than super- 
irrtendents in smaller school districts r 

"TABLE 22^ Arkansas ' Superintendents ' Length of ^ervice m i?resent ^ 
Superintendency \ 



Years 


A \. 
1* 0-249 


B 

■ 250-1+99 


c- 

' 500-.7i49 




E 

1000-14^^ 


F • 
1500.1999 


2000-39.99 


H 

UocO-Over 


.A~H ■ \ 
Total^ 


"No. ^ 


No- % 


No. ■ ^ • 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. ^. % 




No, ^ 


1 year I * 


8 22.9 




*7 12-1 


U W.9 


3 9.7 


4 15.4. 


1" :u„o 


3 1h5i»8 




2 years 1 


6 17.1 


ik . 18.2 


6 10*} 


5 16 a 


3 9-7 


2 .77 


1 " u;o 


1 1 


38 12.7 


3 y:ears \ 


7 20.0 


• 6 7.8 


B 13.8 


6 19.4 


5 i6;i 


2 7.7 . 


1+ 1600 


3 18. 8* 


nji^.rq.f^ 


^ years 1 


2 57. 


K 5.2 


7^ 12.1 


3. 9.7. 


2 L5 


4-15.4 


\3 12-0 


1 6e3 


26 8.7 


5 years * 


1 2.9 


5' 6.5^ 


■ 2 3*4 


1 • 3*2 


} ' ?7 


0 0«0 


)o 0.0 


0' 0>0 


12 finO 


6«10 ^ears 


8 22.9 


22- 28,6 


1^ 24,1 


7 22.6 


4 VIS ■ 


7 26«9 


/l3' 52-'0 


2 12%5 


77 25 .7< 


ll-l"^ years 




9 11.7 


• 8 13.8 


2 6.5 


1 3.2 


2 7-7 


1 u.o 


4 25*0 


30" TiO.p 


16»5jD years 


0 0.0 






1 ■^.2- 


4 12.9 


1 3,8 


1 ■ 4sO 




- 14 T4*6 


11 or more years 


0 0,0 


5 6.5. 




2 p,5 


6 19.4 


■ 4 :i5:r^ 


1 i+.o 


1 6.3 


, 22 !7.3 




35 looa 


77 lOOol 


58 100.0 


31 106.1^ 


31 100. 1' * 


26.100.1 


25' 100.0 


16'100.:3 


299 /|9^7" 

{ 



Position Held Prior to Appointment to Present Superintendency 



Thevposition held piior to ap^^iintment to present superiniiendency 
is reported \n Table 23. Table 23 shows that of th'e 281 responding; 224 

- V ^ 

or 79.7 percent were principals prior to appointment as superintendents. 
Those who held other.,. supe^ih tendencies prio^r .to the pr^s^nt appointment 
numbered 38 of • the 281 resportding or 13^.5 percent. There. was not a great, 
variation found .between s*ize o^school district and .'the pribr position • 
held by present 'Arkansas superintendents, ■ ■■ , , 



ERIC 



TABLE 23, 



Li 1 
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Position HeM-^ribr to? Appointment to Present Superintendency 
by Arkansas Superintendents 



Type of / 
Position 


A 

0-249 


B 

250-499 


c ■ 
500^749 ■ 


D 


E 

1000-1499 


F, 

1500.1^99 


0 . ■ 
2000-3999 


H 

4000-Over 


Totalf „ 


No. 


No. . 55 


No. % 


No. ■ ^ 


Noo ^ 


No. ^ 


N60 ^ 


NOe % 


No.. 


Asst. Princo 


0 0.0 






1 3.1 


1 3.0 




2 6«9 




10 )y6 


Principal. 


21 67*7 


45 86.5 


47 78.3 


26 81.3 


28 84.8 


20 71^4 


25 86.2 




22U 79-7 


Supervisor 


0' 0.0 


1 1.9 


0 0.0 


1 3.1 


0 0.0 


1 3*6 


0 OoO 




4' L4 


Director 


0 0*0 


0 OnO 


2 3.J 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0„0 




■ -2 0.7 


^sst. Supt- 


1 3<2 


1 '1-9 


0 0,0' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 , 0„0 


0 0„0 


|0 0,0 


2 1.1 


Other, Suptp 


9 29*0 


2 3.8 


10 16.7 


4 12.5 


4 12.1 


6 21.4 


_.2 6,9 




281 lOOi.,0 


Totals 


31 99.9 


52/ 99^9 


"60 100.0 


32 100.0 


33 99-9 


V— 

28 100.0 


,29 100,0 


16 100./ 



Enrollment Patterns 



•A 



Data in Table 24 show that*95.8 percent of Arkansas superintendents ^ 
began, their careers as superintendents in school districts of less than ; 
3,000 enrollment, ■ Only 12 superintendents or 4.1 percent began their careers 
as superintendents in school districts of 3,000 or more enrollment. All of 
the 16 superintendents now in school districts of 4,000 or over in enroll^ " 
^ ment^egan as superintendents in school districts with an average* enrollment^ 
of 4; 200. • ' ' 



TABLE 24. District Enrollment in First Superintendency of Arkansas 
Superintendents 



. Enrollment ■ 


A 

0-249 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-749 


J) 

750-99? 


E 

1000-1499 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


1 ■ 

UcOO-Over- 


A^l 
Totals 


No. 


No. 


No. % 


No. i 


No« ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^io^ 


Noo ^ 


Le^B' than 3 00 


24 8o.o 


21 28.4 


6 10e3 




2 6.7 


2- 9el 


0 0.0 


1. 6,3 




300-2999 


6 20.0 


53 71.6 


52 59-7 


31 96.9 


28 93.3 


20 90*^9 


24 8B«9 


xj|ir 


220 %\\ 


3000-4999 


0 0,0 


0 0»0 


0 0,0 


' 0 0.0 


0 0*0 


0 - 0»0 


3 -11.1 






5000-9999 


0 ■ 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0' 0,0 


0 0.0- 


0 0»0 


0 0.0 




7 2.4 


10000-24339 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 OoO 


0 OoO 


1 6o3 


1 Oo3 


25J00O-49999 


0 • 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 OoO 


0 0.0 


0 OoO 


50000-99939 


■ 0. ' O'.O^ 


0 0,0 


0 . 0.0 


' 0 0.0 


. 0 0,0 


0 0*0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0«0 


Totals 


30 100,0 


74 100.0 


. 58 100,0 


32 lOOaO 


30 100.0 


22 100.0 


27 100.0 


16 100\2 .. 


289 99-9 


Mean 


220 : 


350 


. 520 


650 


880 


1000 


1760 


4200 


- 1128 


Median 


200 


300 


[500 


600 


1000 


1100 


1600 


"5600 


12.38 



-'-"^'^able 2S^,re^i^ing school district enrollments at the time of 
appointmertt' to the first , second/ thircL, and fourth superintendency , 
indicates that superintendents do not seem to move from school districts 
of smaller ^^rollments to those with larger enrollments. When the mean ^ 
enrollments are considered, only ""the superintendents, from school districts 
of 2000 or more (categories G & H) advanced -tp much larger school 
districts from their first to fourth superintendency , This same fact 
is noted when median enrollments are considered* ^ 



TABLE 25.. District Enrollment in First, Second, Third,-- and Fourth 
^ Superintendency of Arkansas 'Superintendents 



Group 


Mean Enrollment Start 
Each Superintend^noi^ ■ 


Median Enr'ollment Start " ' 
4 Each Su'perintendency 


Finst 


. Second' 


Third 


Fourth 


^,irst 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


No. 


No. 


, Increase 
Over 1st 


i^o. 


Inor^ease 
Over .2nd 


No. 


Increase 
Over 3rc 


No. 




Increase 
Over ist 


No. 


Increase 
Over 2nd 


No. 


Increase 
0^7 er 3i^d 


A 


[0-249] 


220 


680 


WO 


210 


-470 


250 


- 40 


200 


JOQ 


'100 


200 


-100 


250 


50 . 


B 1 


250499) 


350 


370 


20 


450 


.80 


2go 


-100 


300 


JOC 


0 


4oo 


100 






C 1 


'500.749) 


520 


510 


- 10 


^40 


130 ' 


780 


i4o 


500 


50c 


0 


600 


-100 


600 




D ( 


^750-999) 


.•250 


710 


60 


^60 


- 50 


720 


70: 


^00 


80c 


200 


700 


-100 


^50 


-250 


E 1 


1000-1499) 


65o 


1230 


350 


1000 


-230 • 


1150 


150 


1000 


125c 


250 


1100 


-150 


1150 


50 ^ 


P' ( 


1500-1999) 


1000 


1180 


180 


?20 


-260 


^00 


-320 


1100 


135c 


. 250 


1000 




.^00 


«4oo 


G 


2000-3999) 


1760 


1850 


.90 


2160 




2830 


650^ 


1^00 


160c 


20 b 


2100 




2500 


^00 


H 1 


UOOO-^Dver) 


42 OQ 




830 




1930 


7500 


230.0 . 


^^00 


1?0C 


"2700 . 


5300 


3400 




2200 


No. Responding 


289 


118 

— — - y 




5]^ 


) 


21 




285 


lie 




5^ 




21 





Salaries 



Table 26 presents the starting ■ salaries in, the first superintendency ' 
for 'Arkansas stiperintendents c Xt should be ^oted that some of these super.^ ' 
intendents may have started their careers as ::^uperintendents*over 25 years 
ago and- some began this year. The mean starting sarary of superintendents 
for categories A-H increases, with .one exception, as the school district 
enrollme/it increases. 'Thus, larger school districts paid higher beginning' 
salaries • The medien starting salary in the first superintendence was 
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,$6,763 ^and the mean was $6,863. A total of 234 out'of 280 (83.5 percent) 
of the reporting superintendents started at^-a salary of less than $10,000 
and. only 8 superintendents or 2,9 percent began at a salary of $15,000 
or more, , ■ - ' 



TABLE 26. 'Starting Sa;Lary of Arkansas Superintendents in First 
: • • Sup.^rintendency • » 



Salary Range 
in Dollar^s 


A , 
T3-2I+9 


B 

250-499 


^ c 

.500-749 


D 


1000-1499 


. p , 
1500-1999 


0 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-over 


V A-H 

Totals 


No, • ^ 


No, 


No, • ^ 


No, % 


No, 


No, . % 


No* % 


No, ^ 


No, ^ 


Under 5,000 


9 30,0 


23 31.5 


16 29- 6' 


? 29,0 


10 33-3 


8 s6 


10 ■ 40,0 


3 " 21,4 


.8,8 31 A 


5,000-9,999 


21 70,0 


40 54,8 


21 57,4 




^15 ■ 50,0 


10 43,5 


6 24,0 


6 >42,9 


146 52,1 


10,000-l4;999 


0 0,0. 


10 13,7 


7 13.0 


5 16-1 


5 16,7 


2 ^,7 ■ 


8 32,0: 




.38-. 13.6 


15,000-19.999 


0 0,0. 


0- 0,0 


0 ^ 0,0 


0 ^,0 


0 0,0 


3 13,0 


1 4*0 


3 21,4 


7 2,5 


20,000-24,99? 


0 0,0 


0 0,0 


0 CO 


0 0,0 


0 0,0 


■ .0 0,0 


0 0.0 


1 7,1 


- 1 0,4 


Total s„ 


30 100,0 


73 100,0 


54 100,0 


31 99-9^ 


'0 100,0 


23 100,0 


25 100,0 


l4. 99-9 ' 


280 100.0 


Moah 


5800 


5?00 


6300 


;6500 


6300 


6600 


7600 . 


5900 


6863 


Median 


6000 


6000 


6^000 


7100 


6500 


6000 ■- 


8000 


8500 





I 



Table 27 shows the mean and median" salaries , in the first, second. 



third, and fourth superin tendency for" Arkansas superintendents. 'The differ- 
ence 'between the mean' starting salaries in the first and fourth super-, 
intendencies v^s $2,175, - The difference between the' median starting ; — 
salaries in the first and fourth salaries W.as $2,362, The mean "salary | ' 

i 

gain for all superintendents was $1,025 for the second superintendency , | 
but oniy $300%or the third, and $,850 for the fourth superintendency , 
Median salary gains were ^steady at^^about $800 ^for the second, third, and 
fourth moves, . - ' . 

_The median^tarting salary as . reported Tn Table'^B for the current 
superintendency was $9^875 and the mean was , $9 ,,450, Over 60 percent of 
the Arkansas superintendents began their present position at less than 
$10,000; -while 5,9 percent began at $15,000 or mof^.: One superintendent 
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began his present job at a salary of $20,000 or more and 10 superintendents 
began their present jobs at under $5^000.^ It should be noted that only 85 
of the 305 reporting superintendents answered this item. Also, low 
beginning salaries may have been paid to superintendents who now have 
many years of service in their present position. 



TABLE 27. Mean and Median- Salaries of Arkansas Supe^rintendents in First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Superintendency 



Group 




. . . U 

Mean Starting Salaries Paid In 
Each Superintendency 


First 


Second 


' Third 


Fourth 


Amount 


Amoun t 


Increase 


Amount 


' Increase 


Amount 


Increase 


A (0-249) 


5^800 


6,700 


900 


7,400 


700 


6,000 


-1,400 


B (250-499) 


5,900 


6,600 


700 


7,700 


1,100. 


8;000 


' 300 


C (500-749) 


. 6,300 


6,900 


600 


6,500 


- 400 


9,000 


2,500 ' 


D (750-999) 


6,500 


7,800 


1,300 


5,600 


-2,200 


6,300 


700 


E (1000-1499) 


6,300 


9,000 


2,700 • 


10,000 


1,000 ' 


6,000 


-4,000 


F (1500-1999) 


6,600 


7,100 


500 


6,000 


-1,100 


5,000 


-1,000 


G (2000-3999) 


7,600 


7,300 


- . 300 


10,300 


3,000 


12,000 


1,700 


H (4000-Over) 


, 9,900 


10 ,700 


800 


12,000 


1,300 


19,000 


7,000 


Mean 


' 6,863 


7,888 


1,025 


8,188 


3,00 


^9,038 


' 85cO\ 


No, Responding 


280 

f ■ • 


118 


- 51 ' . 


20 





i 


t 










r 






Median Starting Salaries I^aid In 

Each Superintendency \ 




„ ^ Group 


First 


Second 


Third ■ ' 


^\Fourth 




Amount 


Amount 


•Increase 


Amount 


Increase 


AmourJ^: 


Increase 


A (0-249) 


6,000 


6,500 


500 


8,000 


1,500 


6,000 


-2,000 


B (250-499) 


>6..,000 


7,000 


1,000 


, 7,000 




' 9,000 


^ 2.,000 


C (500-749) 


'i6 ,000 . 


6,000 


-0- 


6,500 


1 500 • 


9,000 


2,500 


D (750t999) 


7,100 


7,500 


400 


5,000 


-2,500 


7,000- 


2,000 


E (1000-1499) 


6,500 


10,500 


4fO'OQ 


, 12,000 


• 1^500 


6,000 


-6,000 


F (1500-1999). 


.6,Q00 


6,000 


-0- . 


.5,000 


^1,000 


5,000 


. .-0-. 


G (2000-39^'9) 


8,000 


6^000 


v,^-2,000^ 


^ ILl^OOO 


5,000 


12,000 


1,000 


H (:4000-0ver) 


8,500 


11,000 


^2,500 


12,000 


.;'r,ooo 


19,000 


. 7,000. 


Median 


6,763 


7,563 


1 800 


- 8,313 


' . 750 


9,125 


^ -812 


No. .Respor^ding 


280 


irs 


" <51 


20, . ^ 



TABLE 28. Starting Salairy of Arkansas Superintendents in Current 
^ Superin tendency 



Salary Range 
In Dollars 


A 

0-2^9 . 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-749 


D 

750-999 


E . 
1000-1499 


1500-1999 


G- 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-0vep 


A-H 
Totals 


No. 


No. I0 


No* io 


No* io 


No. ^ 




No, io 


No. io 


No . ■ io 


Under 5f-000 


1 10.0 


0' 0.0 


3 -20.0 


2 16.7 


0 0.0 




»0 0.0 


'0 0.0 


10 11.8 


5, 000-3.999 


8 80.0 


9 60.0 


10 66.7 


3 25.0 


U 50.0 


u 36.9 


2 20,0 


1 25.0 


41 48.3 


10,000-114,999 


1 10.0 


6 Uo.o 


2 13o0 


7 58.3 


3 37.5 


3 27-3 


7 70.0 


0 0.0 


?9 34.1- 


15,000-19,999 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 ■ 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


1 12.5 


0 0.0 


1 10-0 


2 50.0 




20,000-2^,999 


0 0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0,,0 


0 0,0 


0 0.X) 


0 0.0 


1 25<.o 


1 1,2 


Totals 


10 100.0 


15 100.0 


15 100.0 


12 100.0 


8 ioo.o 


11 100.1 


10 100.0 


4 100.0 


85 100.1 


Mean 


6,600 


8,600 


•6,900 


8,600 


10,000 


6,900 


11^700 


16.300 


9,45P 


Median . 


6,500 


9,000 


• 7,000 


10,000 


9.500 


6,000 


12,000 


17,000 





Table 29 lists current annual salaries for Arkansas superintendents 
in 1972. A total of ^06, superintendents answered this question. The mean 
salary for all categories (A-H) was $12,600 and the median salary was $12,250. 
Mean and median salaries increased as the size of enrollment in school 
districts increased. The mean salary for superintendents in the smallest 
sized school districts* (category A) was $8,600, while the mean salary in 
the largest school districts (category H) was $19,800. No superintendent 
had a salary o^ under $5,000. One superintendent reported a salary of • 
$30,000 or more. Eighty-one percent of - the 1972 Arkansas superintendents 

earn less than $15,000 in' salary. / 

/ 

TABLE 29, Current Annual Salaries of Arkansas Superintendents, 1972 



ERIC 



Salary Range 
In' Dollars 


A 

0-249 


B 

250-499 


. C ' 

500-749 


750-999 


E * 

1000-1499 


p 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-0ver 


A-H^ 
Totals 


No. 


No. $ 


No. i> 


No. io 


No. io 


No. io 


No, io. 


Net, 


No. io 


Under 5,000 


• 0 0.0 


C 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


. 0 ' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0. 


0] 0.0 


0 0.0 


5,000-9,999 ' 


23 82.1 


18 39.1 


9 24.3 




0 0.0 


-^-^ 


0 0.0 


j 0.0 . 


53 25.7 


10.000-14,999 


5-17.? 


28. 60.9 


27 73. 


16 -76.2 


21 91.3 


10 52.6 




0.0 


114 55.3 


15,000-19,999 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 2.7 


3 14.3 


2 8.7 


8 42.1. 




6 .54.^ 


34 16.5 


20,000-24,999 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0' 


0 0,0 


0 ; 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


4 36,!4 


4 2.0 


2^,000-29;??? 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 ■ 0.0 


0 ,0.0- 


■0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


30,000.34,999 


0. 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0-0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 OoO 


1* ?,1 


1 0.5 


Totals 


28 100.0 


46 100.0 


37 100.0 


21 100.0 


23 100.0 


19 100.0 


21 100.0 


11 100.^ ' 


206>100,0 


Mean 


8^600 


9,800 


10,400 , 


11,500 


12,300 ^ 


13,000 


i5,4oa- 


19,800 r 


12J600 


Median 


8,000 ' 


10,000 


10,000 


11,000 


12,000 


13,000 


15,000 


19,000 \ 


]f^250 



\ 
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MOBILITY OF SUPERINTENDENTS 



Arkansas superintendents are not highly mobile professionals. 
Of the 290 superintendents responding to the number of school districts 
in which they have se(irved, 61 percent stated that* they have been 
employed in one district, 22 percent stated they held superintendent 
positions in two districts, and 10 percent stated they held superin^ 
tendent positions in three districts. An analysis of Tables 30 and 31 
reveals that there *is no particular difference in the mobility patterns 
of superintendents in large school districts as opposed to superintendents 
of small school districts. Only -7 percent of the Arkansas superintendents 
stated they have s^ved as superintendents in more than three districts. 



TABLE 30. (Number of School Districts Arkansas Superintendents Have 
Served, as Superintendent — ^ 



ERLC 



Nxmber of 
Districts 


A 

0-^2^49 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-7^9 


D 


E 

1000-1^99 


F 

1500-1.99^ 


2000-3999 


' H 
UooO-Over 


A^H 

Totals 


No. % 


No. fc 


No. % 


No. 95 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. ?5 


On^ District 


2k 70.6 






16 51.6 


17 58.6 


1^ ^k.2 


15 60.0 


.9 56.3 


177 .61.0 


Two Districts 




16 21.6 


2k.6 


9 29.0 


6 27.6 


7 29.2 


3 12»0 


k 25.0 


64 22.1 


Three Districts 


5 I4.i7 


6 8.1 


!V^^^^0 




3 10.3 


3 12.5 


U 16«0 




29 lOVO 


Four Districts 


0 


3 k.l 




0 0.0 


1 3A 


0 0.0 


.3 12.0 


1 6.3 


11 3.8 ■ 


Five Districts 


1 2.5 


1 l.U 


1 1.8 


1 3.2 


0 0.0 


1 U.2 


0 0.0 


1 6.3 


• 6 2.1 


Six or More 


1 2.9 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 ' 6.5 


0 0<0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


3 liO 


Totals 


34 99-9 


7k 100,1 


57 100.1 


31 ibovo 


29 99'9 


2k 100.1 


25 100.0 


16^ 100.2 


236 ioo.o 


' Mean 


1.^ 


-^T^ 


1.6 ^ 


2.0 '. 


1.6 


1.7. 


1.8 


1.8 J 




TABLE 31, Mobility 


of Arkansas Superihtendents 


Number of 
Systems- 
Served 


A 

0-2^9 


B 

250-I499 


' c 
500-7^9 


D 

750-?9? 


E 

1000-1^99 


F 

1500-1999 


2000-3999 


H 

l|000-Over 


A-H 

Totals 


No. % 


No. %\ 


No. '% 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. % 


Movement within 
1 system only 


6 23.5 


28 .36.U 


25 k3.3 


7 21.9 


16 51.6 


9 3^-6 


11 kk.O 


7 43.8 


111 37.2 


Positions in 
more than 1 
system ^ 


26 76.5 


kd 63.6 


\ 

32 ^ 56.1 


25 78; I 


15 k&.k 


17 65. 14 


Ik 56.0. 


9 56.3 


187 62.8 


iTbtais 


3^ 100.0 


77 ioo.o 
t — 1 


A 

57 109.0 


32 100. c 


31 100^0 


26 100.0 


25 100.0 


16 100. 1 


298 100.0' 



\ 



\ 



-'Table 32 shows the riunber of states in which Arkansas superintendents 
-have served, inclucang the State of Arkansas.^ A total of 296 superintendents 
of the-'305 reporting answered this question. Almost all or ^98- percent have 
served only in Arkansas, while 2 percent have served m one other state than 
Arkansas. No Arkansas superintendent of the reporting group had served m a 
total of three or more states. Thus, it can be seen that the superintendents 
of Arkansas in 1972 have been employed as superintendents in Arkansas only. 

TABLE 32. Number ■ of States in Which Arkansas Superintendents Have Served" 
as Superintendents - - 



Number of 
'States 


A 


B - 

250-^99 


c 


D 


E 

1000.^1^99 


F 

1500..1999 


2000.^3999 


H 

^OOO-Over 


A..H 
Totals 


Ko, % 


No. ^ 


No. ^■ 


No. i 


No. %, 


No- i> 




No. % 


No. $ 


On^ State 
JVo States 


22 ?7.o 
^ 1 "3.0 


77 100. c 

0 0.0^ 


^ 100.0 




31. 100.0 


125 100, a 








"Z^iree States 


0 0,0 


c o.o' 


.0 0.0 

0 0-0 


1 ;?,2 

0 0.0 


0 0.0 
0 0,0 


0 0.0 

0 0,0 


1 ^ren 

0 0.0 


1 6.3 

0 0.0 


^4 2.0 
0 0.0 


Four- States 


0 OrO 


0 o;/} 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


0. 0.0 


0 0.^0 


0 CO 


0 CO 


. 0 0«0 


FlVe or More 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 CO 


J 0,0 


0 ,0,0 


0 .<rrON 


0 CO 


0 * CO 


0 0.0 


Totals 
Median 


53 100.0 
1 


77 lOOiO 

1 ..IJ....,..;- 


57 lou.o 
1 


21 100.0 


31 10b. Q 

1 


25 100. c 
1 


26 ICO.O 

] 


16^ loco 
1 


296 100.0 
' 1 



CONTRACT TERM 



The smaller the enrollment of school c^striits in Arkansas", the more 
likely the 1972 superintendent was to have a one-year contract- Further, 
table 33 data show just the opposite for superintendents ' in-the larger. " 
school districts . -Considering all reporting superintendents— 42 . 2 percent 
had one-year contracts, 37.5 percent l|ad two-year contracts / and 19.6 ■ 
percent had three-year contracts. One superintendent reported a four-year 
contract and one superintendent reported he had a contract .of five y«ars 
or longer; Technically, these last two superintendents could not have . 
a contract for more than three year&^ccording to Arkansas statutes . 
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TABLE>33, Term of Contract of Arkansas Superintendents tor Present 
Appointment 



Years 


A 


B 

250-499 


c 

50o-.7^9 


D 

>750-999 


E 

1000^1499 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-Over 


A-H. 
Totals 


No. ^ 


No. fo 


Mo. io 


No;' fo 


No. ^ 


No., fo 


No. % 


No. fo 


No. 


One Year 


26 7k, 3 


^ 57. i 


2U k\M 


10 31.3 


12 


8 30.8 


1 3.8 


1 6.3 


127 h2.2 


IVo years 


7 20.0 


23. 29'^ I 


2^ 50.0 




12 36*7 


? 3^-6 


12 46.2 . 


3 18.8 




Throe Years 


' 2 5.7 


3 11.7 


5 6.6^ 


4 12.5 


6. 19. H 


9 


12 46.2 


12. 75.0 


59 19.6 


Four Years 


0 ■ 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0,0^ 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 . 


0 0.0 


1 3^8 


0 0.0 


1 0.3 


Five <or More 


0 0.0 


1 1.3 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


"0 0,0' 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0,0 


_ 1 0.3 


Indefinite . 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 CO 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


a 0.0 


0 0,0. 


0 0.0 


Other ' 0 


.0 0.0 


0 oro 


0 ^ 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 - 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


0 0.0 


Totals 


35 100.0 


77 100.0 


58 100.0 


32 100.1 


31 ;loo.o 


26 lOO.O 


26 100.0 


■16 100.1 


301 ^9.9 



c . ' ' • • 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SUP'ERINTENDENT^ S PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 



Educational" administration , a relatively recent arrival on the 
American scene, is c-nly a little more than 100 years old. Its 
development has been an evolutionary process, born out of need,- 
as citizens came to realize that direction of education called 
for more specialized training, more time, and more skills than 
those possessed by laymen. The position of superintendent had 
be'en created in a number of communities during the 1800 's, but 
*it was not until the turn into ^he new century €hat there came 
into being generally the office of superintendent of .schools, 
functioning as the chief executives of the board of education 
and titular leader of a professionally trained staff^^ 

• A significant element of a profession is the quality and length of 

formal preparation required to enter. The American School Superintendent 

reports : 

To emphasize that the superintendent of almost 50 years ago 
spent considerable time in preparatory study, this first AASA status 
study of the superintendency* reported the amount of education in 
years beyond elementary school . The same report was pleased to 
note that "the superintendent of schools is a graduate of high 
school," The last^time an AASA status study re|>orted this fact 
was in 1933- All subseq\;ent reports have taken elementary and 
high school education for granted and have focused on preparation 
at the graduate school levelv^ 

In 1968 the State Board of Education in Arkansas adopted the 

following requirements for obtaining an administrator's certificate: 

•^American Association of School Administrators, CPEA (Washington,. 
D. C: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1954), p. 11. 

t ' 

'"Stephen J. Knezevich (edO The American School Superintendent 
(Washington, D. C. : American Association of School Administrators, 1971), 
p.- 43. 

\ 
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Hold, or be qualified to hold^ at the time of application, the 
six-year high school or elementary teaching certificate. , ■ ^ 

Completion, of si?cty semester hours of graduate training with 
emphasis in School Administration from an accredited institution (s'^ 
authorized to grant the diploma of advanced study or. the specialist 
degree in'*school administration « This work shall' include the 
Master's Degree with a minimum of thirty semester hours in 
graduate education courses including an appropriate distribution 
of courses, in administration, supervision ■ and ^ related fields.. 

A minimum of four year's experience as a teacher or administrator. 

NOTE: Superintendents who hold the Superintendent's Certificate 
based on the Master's Degree from a regionally or nationally 
accredited teacher educati^on institution (s) may elect, to continue 
renewal of old type 'of certificate pr may exchange for new type 
upon completion^ of above requirements. All new applicants must 
meet the requiremeYits set forth above c*^ 

This .chaCpter presents a number of topics that are relaj:ed to the 

professional preparation of Arkansas superintendents. Included are such 

topics as time devoted to graduate study.^ fields of study ^ costs 

incurred,, and Arkansas superintendents' appraisal .of their graduate 

programs of study. 

r 

PROFESSIONAL DEGREES EARNED 

The data in Table 34 report the highest' degree earned in profes- 
t "... 

sional preparation « A total of 3.05 superintendents responded -to this 

' ■ ' . ' . ^ . -. ^ 

item on the questionnaire. Only one superintendent was reported not .to. 

. > ' i' * ■ 

have a college degree » Only six of the 305 superintendents reported 

having obtained a doctorate* The larger districts wxth enrollment over 

1,000 had four of the tsix doctoral degrees. Of the/ 

or 69.5 percent held .Master 's Degrees r . 




-^State Department of Education^ Laws and Regulations Governing the 
Certification of Teachers, Administ^rators , and Supervisors / Bulletin 71, 
(Little Rock: State .Department of Education, 1972), p. 21., 
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T/^BLE 34. Highest Degree Earned by Arkansas Superintendents 



I'cg^ trt Licvtlj. 


A 


B 


■ c 


D 


1000-1499 


F 

1500*1999 


0 u 

9000'^ J^99 


H 

HOOO-Cver 


i - Iota ] y 


No, fo 




No. ^ 




No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ^ • 


No. % 




No Degree 


■0 OoO 




C 0,^ 


0 0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 CO 




Bachelor = 5 


U il.k 




^ —Id. 


0 - 0.0 


1 • 3-2 


0 CO 




0 0,0. 


13 ^.-3 


Master' s 


27 77a 


31.0 




2) 71-? 


1^ 51.6 


13 5C;0 


17 63^0 


7 113.8 




Specialist 




ip.i 


li 16,6 


.9 28.1 


13 UI.9 




. ? 33.3 


7 


7} 23.?.^ 


Doctorate 


0 -0.0, 




a 0.0 


C OoO 


1- 3.2 




0 0,0 


? 12.^ 


6 2.0 


Addltio.nal Wcrk 


0 0.0 




0.0 


0 OoC 


0 , 0,0 


0 0.0 


0 CO 


0 "CO 




Totalis 


35 .^^"^ 


79 '-"ig^o 


5; ^:■;■xo 


J2 100.0 


31 99c9 


26 100,0 


i7 100.'.) 


16 300,1 


:k)5T99vO 



On the average, Arkansas superintendents initiated their Master's 



Degree studies around age 30 . SuperiTitendents in smaller school districts 

(AfB^C;DfE) tert^ed^To^initiate their graduate studies at an older age 

while superintendents in the larger school districts (F^G^hT. starte,d 
J) ' , 

their graduate studie's at an 'earlier age. Table 35 suimp^iz^ by'size 
of-^-schoox= district the superintendents* ages at the beginning of their 
Master* s Degree study. 

TABLE 35--* Age of Arkansas Superintendents at Degmning. of Master's Degree 
Study in Education 

' t . - . 



^ge Level 


A ^ 
O-2U9 


3 

' 25a-U99 


c 

^00^7^3 


^ D 
750-933 


E 

1000^1^19^ 


, F 
1500-1993 


G 

2000-39^9 


UOOO^Over 


A^K 
Totflio 


No. % 


No. % , 


No. 


l^"o-> 


No- 


No. ^ 


Wo . ^ 


No. 


No- 


Under 23 years 


4 18-2. 


6 ICS 








5 22e7 


^ 13.0. 






25-29 year? - 


2 9«1- 


17 2?. 3 




15 53,6 




11 5CO 






85,.J6'i ... 


years . 


6 3b. U 


n i^.o 


lu 31.1 . 


^ iZ^ 




6 27.3 


10 hy,s 


i| 2i.7 




35-33* years 






T"^B„9 




2 7.7 


0 . 0.0 


*0 CO 


2 13.3 


28 uTB 


hO or more" 


■ U lb. 2 


12 210 


6 IJ.3 


0 0,0 


r 2 7^7 


0 ■ 0.0 




0. 0.0 


2^ 1.0,1 


Totals 


22 100.1 


57 100.0 


145 lOCO 


28 lOCl 


26 100.0 


22 ICO.O 


21 99.? 


15' 100,0 




Mean 




32.7 




29.0 


29^P 


22^1 


27.9 - 






Median 


. 30.5 


31.0 


30,0 


28.0 ' 


30.0 


.27.0 


28.0 


2C0 . 


2%0 



TIME DEVOTED TO GRADUATE STUDY 



Time devoted to graduate study by superintendents is reported 



'irr Table 36. The typical superintendent began work on his Master's 
Degree about the age of 29. The candidate pursuing a Specialist 
Degree initiated the study at the age of 37, \The average sup^^irii^ndent 
began his- doctoral, study -at age 39. ALtJYough onfe superintendent 
reported beginning as early as age 32. 

It took the average superintendent two to three years to 
complete his Master's Degree, ^ The Specialist Degree was completed 
from three to four years after it was initiated* It took thoso 
studying to complete a doctoral degree study two to three years to 
complete the program, ' 



TABLE 36. Time Devoted to Graduate Study by Arkansas Superintendents 



Ca-fcegory 



Master*^ s Degr.^e Study 



Starti^ig 
.Age. 



MdnJ 



JO 



Mesin 



Completion Total 
Age years 



Mdn. 



36.0 



2^ 



Mean 



Specialist Degree Stud^*" 



Starting 
Age 



Wn 

1 



Completion 
Age 



Mean 



30 



Mdn. 



j42.5 



Mean 



Total 
Years 



mr. 



Doctcr^.l Degree Study 



Starting 
Age 



0 ' 



l^ei 



Completion 
Age o 



0 



0 



0 



Total 
Years . 



Mdn. 



Mean" 



97 



12^ 



J2. 



3^: 2 



1.5 



41.0 



3M 

40.9 



111 



42* 0» 



JO 



2^ 



2hl 



3C8 



1. 



i 



3-2 



0. 



0 



"T42" 



E (1000-1499T" 
U5O0-1999) 
(2000-3999) 



2O 



121 



38.8 
40.0 



JO 



29-7 



J2 



i2^ 



2-5 



T5 



J7 



3&T5 



3M 
T40 



27.1 



JO. 



37-C 



34.3 



G (2000-3399, 
H (4000-Over) 



26.5 



2° 



10, 



2^ 



J^ 



30 



3^ 
45T5 



11. 



28 \ 28.9! 31 I 31.9 



1m 



3O 



6.2 



Jl 



36.7 



*Degree requirements not completed 



Semesters devoted by superintendents to full-time graduate study 

Y' 

^ ■ j " . . . ^ ^ ■ . ' ' . 

m residence- were reported m Table 37, A majority of the. superintendents 

(73.8 percent) reported that residence for a Mastery's Degree was completed 

in two to four months. Although on the Specialist level, 57.9 percent 

•completed the residence in two to three semesters. Only one superi;itendent 



reported having devoted two semesters ^full-time in residence on his 
doctorate, all others reported taking four to seven semesters • 

TABLE 37. Semesters Devoted by Arkansas Superintendents to Full-time 
Graduate Study in Resid,ence 



Number of Semesters 


Master 


's Degree 


Specialist Degree 


Doctoral Degree 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percerit 


One Semester 


8 


6.2 


5 


15.2 


*0 


■ 0.0 


Two Semesters 


/ 29, 


22.3 


10 ' 


C 30.3 


1 


llcl 


Three Semesters / 


41 


31,5 


, 9 


^7.3 


. 0 


0,0 


Four 'Semes^ters 


26 ' 


20.0 


3 


^ 9.1 


2 


22.2 


Five Semesters 


10 


7.7 


4 


12.1 


^• 1 


11.1 


Six Semesters 


14 


10.8 


1 


3.0 


3 


33.3 


Seven~or More 


' 2 


1.5 


' 1 


3.0 


2 


22e2- 


Totals 


130 


100.0 


33 


100,0 


9 


99.9 


lii ■ 














Median % 


3 




3> 


* ' ' 


6 





MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 



Table 38 shows Atkansag superintendents' major fields of study 
for the Bachelor's Degree. A total of 302 superintendents reported this 
item out of 305 who returned usable questionnaires. Only 9 superin- 
tendentsor 2.9 percent majored 'in elementary education; therefore, it 
canJDe seen that the overwhelming majority majored in secondary fields. 
A total, of 84 superintendents or 27.5 percent majored in social science, 
while 69 superintendents or 22 .6 percent majored in physical education. 
These two majors — social science and physical ediJ^cation — were the most 
populair-and combined they made up 50>1 percent of the total group* Other 
majors ranged from^^riculture' to science, but. none of these comprised 
as much . as 10 percent of the. total group. The smallest number and percent 
of the .miajors was, in elementary , education with, these nu^ers and percentage 
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reported abqy.e. The size the school district in which the Arkansas 
superintendents are now employed gives no indication or pattern rel^ted 



\ 



to majors for the Bachelor's Degree. 



TABLE 38c Arkansas S^ape^iiitendents ' Major Fields^ of Study tov the 
Bachelor */s Degree 



Fields 


A 

0-2^9 


\ B 

^ 250-^99 


c 

500-7^9 


D 

750-999 


E' 

1000-11+99 


F 

1500-1999 


.G :~ 

2OOO-.3999 


H 

4000".Over; 


A^H 
Tota lb- 


No'..' % 


No. . % 




No. to'" 




^0. % 


Nd, i 


No. io 


No. ^ i 


No, f 


Agriculture 


6 17'^ 1 


. 9 11. U 


7 11^9 


2 6^2 




3 9.7 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0»0 i 




'Social Science 


7 20.0 


IH IV. 7 


19 32.2 


8 25.0^ 




l.U. 35-5 


i9 34.6 


8 30.7 


8 50.0 : 




Phys. Education 


9 25-7 


17 21.5 


.10 16.9 


10 31-2 




9 29.0 i 


6 23.1 


6 23.0 


2^ 12.5 ! 




Gen-l Education 


3 


2- 2.5 




2 6.2 




0. 0.-9 


0 0.0 




^ 1 6,2 i 


11 3.6 


Science' 


3 8.6 


7 8.9 


5 8.5 


1 1-1 




5 9^7 




7 ^•'6.9 


1 , 6.2 ! 


30 9.6 


Business 


3 8.6 


7 8.9 




1 5.1 




/3 9.7 


U 15.4 


0 0.0 


1 'Ul 


2.i 6,9 


Mathematics 


1 2.9 


7 8.9 


6 10.2 






0 0.0 


1 3.8 


1 3-8 


1 6,2 ! 


22 7 -,2 


Erigllsh, Speech 
. Fcx% Lan^. 


1 2.? 


5 6.3 




2. 6,2 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 .3.8 


— ■ — c — r 

0 0.0 1 


10 


Elementary 


1 2,9 


4 5oO 




1 3.1 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 ■ 


1 


1 6.p 




Other 


1 2.9 


5 6,3 


6 10o2 


0 , 0.0 




I 11-5 


1 3^^ 


1 6.5-^ 


19 6: J 


Not Reporting 


0 0.0 


2 2.5 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


!io o.d\ 


0 0.0 


1 5.8 


0 0.0 ! 


3 I/O 


Totals 


35 100.0 


79 100.0 


59 100,0 


32 100.0 


|l 100.0 


2^ 100.0 


27 iOO«0 


16 100,0 


305 100,0 



Arkansas -superintendents' major fields of study on the Master's Degree 
are. reported in Table 39. A total of 216 superintendents or* 10,3 percent V 
out of 305 reported their ma^or as! educational administration. Secondary 
education majors comprised the second largest group, but only 21 superin- 
tendents or 6.9 percent, reported this major. No other major for the 
Master's Degree included as much as 6 percent of the reporting group r The 
majors least studied by superintendents were elementary education, English, 
speech, and foreign language. These majors were not reported by as much 

as 1 percent of the superintendents. 

• ? ■ . 

TABLE 39; Arkansas Superintendents' Major Fields of Study for the 
Master's Degree j . • ■ 



Field . 


.A . 
O-.2.U9 


B 

250^499 


c. 

500^7^9 


D 

75o™?3? 


E 

1000-1^+99 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3599 


H 

4000™Over 


A^H 

TotaU. - 


No. % 


No. % 


Noo '^0 


Noc % 


No, % 


No. ^ 


No, % 


No, i 


Noc 


Ediic-r Admin, 


23 65.7 


^5 57-0 




26 8U2 


27 87.1 


20 76.9 


21 81. 14 


11 68.7 


216 70.6 


Gtil dance 


k llok 


1 1-2 


2 3«4 


,0 • 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 3.8 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 





TABLE 39. Continued 



Field 


A 


B 

250-^99 


c 

,500-7^3 


D 

750-999 


E 

1000-aLf93 


p 

1500-1999 


0 

2000^39^9 


'H 

1+000-Over 


Total 


No. % 


No, % 


No. % 


No. % 




Nn ^ 
I* 0 • /P 


IN U ^ 


IV 0 . 7& 


IN 0 . 70 


P;E. & Heanh 


0 0.0 


7 8.9 


3 5.1 


2 6.2 


1 3.2 


1 3.8 




1 6.2 


17 5.,6 


Math & Science 


3 S.6 


3 3.8 


1 - 1.7 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 , 


■ 0 0.0 


0 0*0 


0 O.JO 


7 2.2_ 


Elem. Educ. 


1 2.9 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0' 


0 0.0 


1 3.7 


"0 0.0 


2 0.7 


Eng. Speech & 
For» Lan^. 


-0- ' 0,0 




■■0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 o.O 


0 0.0 


1 0.3 


Sec. Educ* 


0 d, 0 


9 11.1+ 


4 6.8 


2 6.2 ' 


2 6.U 


2 7-7 


0 0.0 


2 12.5 


21 6.9 


Soc. Science 


0 0.0 


2 2.5 


2 3.U 


1 3.1 


1 3.1 


0 0.0 , 


1 3.7 


2 12.5 


? 3.0 


Other 




•7.6 


2 ih 


1 3.1 


0 0.0 


2 7-7. 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


15 h.9 


Not Reporting 


0 O-.O 


5 6.3 


3 5.1 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 : 


0 0,0 


1 3.7 


0 0,0 


9 3.0 


Totals 
% 


35 100.0 


79 100.0 


55 100.0 

■1 


32 100.0 


31 100.0 


26 100.0 


27 100.0 


r6 100.0 


305 100,0 



COST INCURRED FOR GRADUATE STUDY 



Table 40 reports estimated expenditures by Arkansas superintendents 
for graduate study at the Master's, Specia^'ist ' s and Doctoral Degree levels. 
At the Master's Degree level, 188 superintendents reported expenditures - 
ranging from less than $1,000 to $9,999. The largest reporting group 
.included 93 j>ersons or 52.5 percent with expenditures of $1,000 to $2,499. 
A total of 21. superintendents or 11.9 percent reported expenditures of 
less than $1,000 while completing the Master's Degree, Only 8 persons or 
4.5 percent spent from '$5,000 to $9,999 on graduate work at the Master's 
Degree level, ^. , . 

At the Specialist's Degree level of graduate study, 59 superintendents 
reported expenditures. Eight persons or 13.6 percent of the group spent 
less than $1,000, while 6 persons or 10^2 percent reported expenditurjss 
of $5,000"^ to $9,999. The largest group, 27 persons or '45.8 percent, spent 
$1,000 'to $2,499. 

Six superintendents reported expenditures at the Doctoral Degree 
level of graduate study. Three of these persons or 50 percent spent f^pm 
$1,000 to $2,499; two persons or 33c 3 percent spent from $2,500 to $4,999; 
and 1 person or 16.7 percent* spent from $7,500 to $9,999 on doctoral study, 



.1 
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Considering the total group of 241 superintendents reporting 
graduate study expenditures at the Master's, Specialist's, or Doctoral 
Degree • levels / 123 or 51 percent ' spent from $1^000 to $2,499 for any 

"• J ' ■ ■ 

one level of study; and 75 or 31.1 p^^rcent repbo^tgja an expenditure from% 
,,...-^$2'^'500)to $4,999. Only 29 persons or 12. percent spent less than $1,000 



and only seven persons or 2,9 percent reported expenditures of $7,500 
to $9,999.- None reported expenditures at any level of graduate, stufiy 
of $10,000 or more-. 



TABLE 40. Estimated Expenditures by Arkansas Superintendents for Graduate 
Study [ ' ^ 



Range of Expenditures, 


.M^.ster' s 
Number Percent 


Specialist's 
Number Percent 


Doctorate 
Number. Percent 


Total 
Nunjber Percent 


Less than ! 


a, 000 ri 


21 11.9 


6 13.6 


0 0.0 


29 12.0 


$1^000 to I 




93 52.5 


27 --45.8- 


3 50.0 


- 123 50.8 


|2,500 to ; 




■55. . 31.1 


13 .30.5 


2 33.3. 


75 31-0 


k;000 to I 




* 5 2.8 


3 5.1 


0 0.0 ' 


5 3.3 


?7,50O to- i 


^9,999 


3 1.7 


3 5.1 


1 16-7 


7 2,9 " 


.$10,000 or More 


0 0.0 


0 . 0.0 


0 . O.'O 


0 OiO 


Median JExpenditure* 


$1,750 


$1,750 . 


|2,500^ 
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Financial Assistaiice • 

Table 41 presents data on ^our sources of financial support^ for 
superintendents while, pursuing graduate study .-^ Caution should be used ■ 
in reading Table 41 data.. as one person could have received two or more 
sources of financial support. At the Master's Degree leyel of study th^ 
^largest source of support was the G.I Bill or. Veterans ' benefits with 
218 -persons or 46.5 percent receiving such support • ^ Other sources of 
findnciajj support included loans to 171 persons or .36.5 percent ^bf all 
.supports! uhiAi%rsity or fedelraif grants to 72- persons or 15,4 percent, 
and< sabbatical -assistance to 8- persons or 1^7 percent. -As can be seen '"' 



I- 



very few persons received sabbatical, financial assistance at the Master's 
Degree level of study. 

At the Specialist's Degree level of study, the largest source of 
support was the G.I. Bill with 58 persons or 45,6 percent receiving such 
assis.tcince. Loans were received by 59 persons or 39,6 percent ^nd sabba- 
tical assistance was received by only 3 persons or 2,0 percentJ 

At the Doctoral Degree level, a much more balanced sour;de of 
support is seen; Five persons or 17^2 percent received university or 
federal grants-,^ 9 persOnjF; or 31.0 percent received veterans' benefits, 
sabbatical assistance was received by 6 persons 
loans were secured by 9 persons or 31,0 'percent. 



9,r 20.7 percent, and 



TABLE 41. - Sources of -Financial Support for 
Pursuing Graduate Study 



Arkaiisas Superintendents While 



Source of Assistance 


Master ' s Degree 


Specialist: 's Degree 


Doctoral Degree 


Number 


/ Percent 


\ Number 


Percent 


Number 


.Percent 


Univ. or Fed, Grant ^ 


72 ^ 


15.4 


19 . „ 


12,8 


5 


17.2 


G„I, Bill 


218/ 


4^^5 


68 


.45.6 


9 - 


31.0 


Sabbatical | 


8 


1.7 


3 


2.0 


a 


2G.7 


Loan ' 


171 


36.5 


59 


39.6 ■ 


9 


31.0 


Totals 


/469 


lOO.l 


149 


100.0 


29 


■ 99.9 ' 




Table .42 shows the amount of financial aid received by Arkansas 
superintendents' for graduate study at^the Master ''sr Specialist ' s , and 

■o »/ • ■• ' ■ . . 

Doctoral Degree levels* At the Master *s Degree level, a total of 213 

■ . / ' • • ; _ / 

'Arkansas superintendents reported that they received financial aid., A 

' ' ., • ' ^ ■' 

total of/116 persons or 54\5 percent received less than $1,000 in. aid? 

96 persons or 45.1 percent received aid ranging from ^5 1,000 to $4,999; 

and ^Only 1 petson or .5 pe;:cent of the group ' received ai^of $5^000 



or/ more • 



At the Specialist's Degree level of study, 75 superintendents 
reported receiving aid for study. A total- of 38 persons or 50.7 percent 
received less than $1,000 in ^id, while 37 persons or 49.3 received aid 
ranging from $1,^000 to $4,999. 

Eight superintendents reported receiving aid at the Doctoral 
Degree level of study. Three persons or 37.5 percent received aid of 

less than $1,000? 4 persons or 50.0 percent reported aid ranging from 

ft 

$1,000 to $,4,99^; and or^e person or '12.5 percent of the group received 
aid of $5,000 or ihore. 



/ 



-TABLE v42. Amount of Financial Aid Received by Arkansas Superintendents 
' for Graduate Study ^ 



Range of Amounts 


Master's Degree 


Specialist Degree 


Doctoral Degree 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Less than $1,000 


lie 


54.5 


38 ^ 


^ 50.7 


3 


37.5 


$1^ 0Q0-tcr-$-4 , 9^9-T 


-96.-- 


45.1 


37 " 


49.3 


4 


50.0 


$5,000 or More 


• 1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1 f 


12.5 


Totals 


■ 'i.213 . 


100.1 


75 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


Median Amounts* 


Less than $1,000 


About $1,000 


About $2,000 



o *Estimates .. . 

'\ : • ■ •■ 

The percentages of -Arkansas superintendents , receiving fellowship or 
, assistantship stipends during graduate study are shown in Tabl^''43; Of the 
17 persons receiving stipends -at all three levels, almost one-half t,-8 
persons or 47.1 percent--were' working toward the Doctorate. Five persons 
"or. 29.4 percent^-^received stipends while pursuing the Specialist Degree' and 

4 persons or 23. 5w percent received such aid while working on the Master's 

. ' ^ ' ■ . * '\ 'V. 

.Degree. It is quite notice^le that few persons received s tip -iinds at 
. any level of study. . ; ' . ' 
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TABLE 4:3./ Percentage of Superintendents Receiving Fellowship and 
Assistantship Stipends for Graduate' Study 





Master' s Degree 


•Specialist Degree 


Doctoral Degree 


'Tcitals 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number. 


Percent 


Fellowship & Assistantship 


k 


23-5 


5 


'2?.^ ■ 


8". 


47.1 


17 ^ 


liDolo 



Table 44 summarizes estimates of the amounts of money borrowed by 
Arkansas superintendents to pursue graduate study. Only 129 superinten- 
dents responded to this q-uestion .and one may surmise that most of the 
superintendents either did not borrow significant amounts of money to 
complete their graduate work simply failed to react to the questionc 
Of the superintendents responding, the majority — 86.6 percent — indicated 
they borrowed between $1,000 and $2,000 dollars to complete their graduate 
study at the- Master's Degree level. 



TABLE- 44 « Amount of Money Borrowed by Arkansas Superintendents to Pursue 
Giraduate Study 



Amount of Mon^y 
'^r^ 


Master's Degree 


Specialist Degree 


Doctoral Degree 


Number 


Percent 


'isl umber 


Percent 


. Number 


Percent 


Xess^ than $1,000 


13- ^ 


10.2 


■ 1 


- 50.0 ' 


0 


* o.,o 


$1,000 to $1,999 


110 


86; 6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.>0 


$2,000 to $2,999 


3 . 


2.4 


. ^ 1 


50.0 


0 


^ 0;0 


$3,000 to $3,999 


1 


0.8 


0 




0 


0.0 ^ 


$4,000 or More 


' 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


OeO 


Totals 


^ 127 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


^ iP 


0.0 ^ 


Mean* 


$1^898 


$1,500 . 


$ -0- • 


Median* 


$1X00 


$2,000 


$ -0- 



^Estimates — 



APPRAISAL OF GRADUATE PREPARATION 



Arkansas superintendents were asked to express their opinion on the 



overall quality of professional preparation they received in graduate school c 
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They were asked to rate their graduate professional preparation either 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. Almost three out of four superintendents 
reported their graduate preparation programs to be good to excellent; 
whereas, almost one out of four reported graduate preparation programs 
to be fair, A small percentage of superintendents (2.5 percent) reported 



their graduate professional preparation programs to be poor. A review 
of Table^ 45 reveals that superintendents of smaller school districts 
tended to rate their graduate preparation programs lower than superin- 
tendents of medium and large school districts in Arkansas . 

TABLE 45. Arkansas Superintendents* Ranking of Graduate Courses 



Graduate Courses 



Courses Ranked Courses Ranked 

Important or of Important or of 

Great Importance Great Importance 

by 50% or More by Less than 50% 



1. Educational Administration 
Public Relations 
Personal Administration 
School Business Management 
Human Relations 
School Plant Planning 
School Finance Systems 
Legal Aspects of Education 
The School Principalship 
Administrative Theory 



82.6 
79.0 
75.4 
75.0 
72.4 
71.6 
70.1 
66.9 
61.3 



2. Curriculum, Instruction, Superivision 
Elem. & Sec, School Curriculum 
Supervision 

Teaching Methods Courses 
Physical Education 
Adult Education Courses 



79,1 
75,7 
54.4 



1^ 



36.0 
24.3 



3. Educational Foundations 

Child Growth and Development 

Psychology 

Research 

Philosophy of Education 
History of Education 



66.2 
60.0 



49.8 
48.5 
34.3 



TABLE 45. Continued 
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^raduate Courses 



Courses Ranked 
Important or of 
Great Tmportance 
by 50% ot M'-'re 



Courses Ranked 
Important or of 
Great Importance 
bv Less '-ban 50% 



4. HuiT^anities and Fine Arts 
Speech 

Literature or Great Books 

Music 

Art 

Drama 



59, 7 



33.0 
21.8 
19.2 
1W7 



5. Social fccience Courses 

Economics 53 . 7 

Pc3Ti tical Science 48.5 

Social Psychology 48-5 

Sociology ' ' ' 47.5 

"Anthropology , \i7,"' 

6. Science and Mathematics 

Mathematics (other than statistics) 49.7 

'Statistics 48.4 

Biological Sciences 36.3 

Physical Sciences 34,7 

7. Field Experiences 

School Surveys 45,0^ 

School Visits & Observations 42.3 

Internship 32,0 

8. Technology 

Multi-media, including TV 42,1 

PPBS' or Program Budgeting 38.6 

Operations Research 32,1 

Systems Analysis 28.4 

Computer & Data Processing 24,6 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 19.2 



Table 46. reports the Arkansas si^perintendents ' assessment of major 
weaknesses in graduate prog^s;^ms. A study of Table 46 shows that the 
superintendents were not highly critical of their graduate study in the' 
field of educational adminiistration . Approximately one-fourth of the 
superintendents did not identify any weaknesses. Of th^ weaknesses reported 



10.2 percent reacted to the poor quality of specific courses in educa- 

' ■ * "* 

< ■ • ; M . . • ^ 

tional admnistration; 13. fL percent to coursed in educational administration 

^ , ■■ \ ■ ■ ■ • 

they felt to be irrevelant; 11.8 percent to shortcomings in specific * 
cour-es in educational administration; 8.8 percent to the low quality of ' 
professors of educational administration; 6.2 percent to the lack of * 
internships In educational administration; and 4:9 percent tc too much 
theory « , . . . ; . ^ 

■ J- ■ ■• - ' ■■ '■• ■ ■ 

TABLE 46. Major Weaknesses in Graduate Studies in Educational Administratioft 
as Reported by Arkansas. Superintendents , 1972 ' 



— . 

V/^eakness 


A 


B 

250^9? 


c 

500-7^9 


D . 
750-?^? 


E 

1000-14^99 


F 

I506-I999 


n 

\j 

2000-3999 


' u 
n 

UOOO-Over 


Total <^ 


No'. ^ 


No. 5$ 


.No. fo ' 


No. % 


No. % 


No. fo 


No,. ^ 


No. fo 


Ncf. fo 


Low quality ^ • 
of professors 


2 5.7 


2 '2.5 


8" 13.6 


2 6.3 


5 16.1 


1 3.9 


^ U lU.8 . 


3 i8-8 


27 8,8 


Poor, or irrevej- 
laht coiirses 




17 *21.5 


7.... 11-? 


^ 12.5 


6 19M 


1 3.9 


3 lia 


0 o\o 


^0 13 -1 


Shortcomings in 
or lack of- . 
specific, course 




19 2l|.l 


"2' 3-^" 




0, 0,0 


- 6 23.1 


7-^ 


0"^ 0/0 


36 11, B 


Lack ,of intern. 


3 5.6 


_l 1.3- 


■ If i.F' 


2 6/3 


3 '3.7 


_3 11.3 


:? IV 1 


0 0.0 


13 


Poor quality of 
ed. adza. coVrse 


3 I 




8 13.6 


k 12^5 


k-' 12.9. 


■0 0.0 


5 18.5 


8 so,o. 


.31 10„2 


Lack of support 
^^from other dept 


5.0 0.0 


. 1 r»3 


0 0.0 


0*' 0.0 


0 ^ 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 . 0.0 


1 0.^^ 


P^oor library , 


0 0.0 


■ 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


- 0 ^ n.o 


0 'O.tf 


0 0.0 


1 3.7' 


0 0.0 


1 0, 3 


None listed 


11. 


26 32.9 


13 22.0 


9- 28.1 


' 2 6,5 


7- 26.9- 


7 25.9 


1 6.3 




^DonVt know 


1 ,. 2^? 


0 0„0, 


0 '0,D 


'0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 ^ 0«0 


0 0.0 


^. . 


Too much 
competition 




. 0' 0.0 


b 0.0 


0 0.0 


' 0 0.0^ 


0 o.c 


0 • 0,0 


0 o«o' 




Too much theory 


0 0.0 




8 13-S 


'■3 9.\ 


1" 3.2 


0 .0.0 


0 0.0 


2 12.5 




Poor adviser ' 


1 2.5 


0 0-0 


0 ^0.0 


0 0.0 


'0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 o.a 


■ " 0:1 


Flexibility in 
scheduling 


.1 '2.9 


a 0-0 


0' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 - 0^0 


0 0.0 


0 b.o 




Classes too- 
large 


1 2.9 


• 0 0.0 




• 6 0.0- 


0'^ 0.6 


1. 3.9 


0 .0.0 


0 0.0 




Slimmer session 
poor 


0 ■ 0.0 


0 O.'O 


. 1 ' '1.7 


- 0 o.b- 


3 9.7 


1 


0 q;o 


0 0.0 


5 1.6 


Ko fob exper. 


0 0,0' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 ■ 3a 


0 0.0 


<>0 0.0 


0 OoO 


0 0;0 




Others. 


0 0.0 


6 7.6 




2 6.3 


4 12-^ 


k 15*4 


2 7.4 


1 6.3 


21 6.5 


No. weaknesses" 


0 0.0 


5...^ 6.3 




0 0.0 


^ 2 6.5 


2 7.7 


0 0.0 


1 6«3 




Not reporting 


9 23.1 


0 0.0 


■ 1: 1^7 


0 0.0 


1- 3.2 


0.. .0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


11 J. 6. 


-Totals 


35 97^6 


79 100.1 


5? -100. 2 


32 log.i 


31 100.1 


26 lO^rg^ 


27'' 99*9 


16 100.2 


305 99.5 



) ■ . . ■. , 
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• Major Strengths of Graduate ^ Studies in Educational Administration 

■< , , 

\ Table 47 prej^ents an array of superintendent responses id^tifying 

i ■ ; ■ , ■ - ■ 

Strengths of gtaduate studies in educational administration. ' Over 50 

* * - 

percent of the resi)onses of superintendents identified quality of courses 

in educational administration , and high quality of professors as major ' " 

strengths. Slightly less than one-fourth of the sxipferintendents (22.3 

percent) did n^t list any strengths or weaknesses in response to this 

question* Whil^, 1.7 percent of the superintendents indicated that no 

strengths were apparent to them, and 3.8 percent of the superintendents 

listed other factors rather than the choices provided them. Of the 

22.5 percent remaining, 13-6 percent felt that the high caliber of fellow 

Students and' field experiences provided in their graduate studio to be 

strengths in their professional preparation. While quality of courses 

and professors we.r^ rated as major strengths subh graduate activities 

as related education courses, cognate courses library and facilities, • 

independent studies , -and -seminars were not. ^ 



TABLE 47. Major Strengths in Graduate Studies ,in Educational Administration 
as Reported by Arkansas Superintendents, 1972 



strengths 


. A 


B 

250-499 


G 

500-749 


D 


E 

1000^X499 


P 

1500-1??? 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

4000- Over 


■A-H 
Totals 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. ■ ^ 


No. ^- 


No. io 


No. $ 


Ko. % 


Mo. ^ 


Nc. fo 


High quality . 
of ^ professors 


11 26,8 


1 - 8,5 


12 18.5 


^7 .18.9 


11 27.5 


5 19.2 


8 2?.? 


' 8 -40.0 


69 20,0 


High. caliber of 
felloi? students 


2 k.3 


6 7.3 


4' 6.2 


2" 5.4': 


3 7.5 


4 15.4 


^ ' 8.8 


2 K).0 


26 7.5 


Qtuajiiy of ed. 
adm. courses 


11 26.6 


31 37.8 


22 33.8 




12 30.0 


8 30.8. 


ir 32.4 ' 


6- 30.0" 


114 33.0 


Qtuali-ty of other 
educ, courses 


0 o.o 


0 OiO 


0 0.0 


1 2.7 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 J 


it 1 ' 5.0 


2 0.6 


Availabillly pf 
noneducation or 
cpgnate courses 


'0 0.0 


C 

0 0*0 


0 b.o 


1 2.7 


0 0.0 


0 ^ 0.0 


.0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 0,3 


Field contacts o 
practical voyk 
Ip districts 


r 

/O 0.0 


6 7.3 


6 9.2 


1' 5.4 


4 10.0 


0 .0.0 


2 5.9 


1 5.0 


21 6.1 


Llbraiy & other 
facilities 


Vl. 2.4 


1 1.2 


0 0.0 


■0 0.0 


2 5.0 


'0 ' 0.0 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


4 1/2 
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TABLE 47. .CSntinued 



StEengths 


. A 

0-249 


T3 

D . 

■ 25O-.499 


500-749 


D % 

750-999 


E 

1000-1499 


1500-im 


2000-3959 


U'OOO-Over 


. 'a w 

TotaK^ 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. % 


No. fo 


No. 


No. % 


-No, . ■ ^ 


"No. 


Independ-ent or 
individualiz.ed 
study or insi/ 


1' 2.4 


2- i2.4 


1 1.5, 


1 2.7 


1 2.5 


1 3.8.- 


-1 2.9 


0 ■ 0-0 




Seminars 


,1' 2;4 


1 a. 2 


0 .0.0 


0 0.0 


1 .2.5 


0 0.0 \ 


1 2.9 


0 CcO 


4 \.2-: 


Other factors 


1 2.4 


5 6,1 


2 3.1 


0 ' 0,0 


1 2.5 


0 0.0'^ 


3 8.8 


1 ^.0 


13 3.8. 


No^ strengths 


1 2.4 


1 1.2 


1 1.5 


1 2.7 


2' 5^0 


. 0 0.0 


0 0.00 


0 lO.C 




None listed 


12 29.3 


22 26.8 


17 26.2 


9 24.3 


3 7.5 


8 30.8 


5 14.7 . 




77 22<3. 


Totals . 


4i 99.8 


82 99.9 

r 


65 100.0 


37 99-9 


40 100,0 ■ 


26 100.0 


34 -99.9 


20 100. 0 . 


345-100,0 



Table -48 'summarizes the overall evaluation of graduate prof essiona.1 
preparation by Arkansas superintendents. Of the 2 77 Arkansas superintendents p 



responding, 74 percent stated they felt their graduate programs of studies 

■ - ■ "V . ; ■ . , " 

were good to excellent* On the other hand, 23,5 percen't thought their ^ 
graduate program ip educational administration to be fair and 2.5 percent 
felt it to be poor. A study of Table 48 do.es hot appear to reveal that 

VV 

superintendents in larger school districts to be more cri1:ical or les^ 
critical . than superintendents of medium and Small school district^. • There 
appears to be-a- relative consistency amofig all superintendents at all 
levels in the overall evaluation of their graduate preparation.- 



TABLE^48. Arkansas Superintendents' Overall Evaluation of Graduate 
Professional Preparation for the Superintendency 



Evaluation 


A 

0-249 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-749 


D 

750-999 


E ;■ 
•1000-1499 


F 

1500-1999 


5000-3999 


" *' H 
i^OOO-Over 




No. % 


Nd. ^ 


No. fo 


No> fo 


No. ■ % 


No. % 


No. ■ ^ 


No. ^ 


No. ■ 


Excellent 


5 16.7 


8' 11.6 


7 13.4 


• 3 9.7 




5 2T3.0 


2 8.3 


3 18-8 


36 13. 0/ 


aOOd , 


19 63.3 


39 56.5 


30 56.. 6 


2-2 71^0 


18 62.1 


17 68.0 


15 62.5 






Fair 


3 10.0 


1? 27.5 


16 30.2 


'6 19.4 


8 27.6 


3 12.0 


6 25.0 


4 25.0 




Poor 


3 10.0 




'0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 ■ 


1 I4.2 


f 0 0.0 




Totals 


30 100.0 ^ 


69 99.9 


53 log.o 


31 100.1 


' 29.100.0 


25 109.0 


24. 100.0 


16 looa 


277 100.0 



Table 49 provides , the ^opinions i of Arkansas superintendents '.as -they 

\ ' ■ . ' ■ ' 

related to issues that should "be 'included, , are included and covered, or 



neglected in their graduate programs of preparation in educatjonal 
adr;inir;tration . Slightly over 40 percent of the superintendents re: crt 
s.jci al-cul tural issues and use of drugs should be included m their 
[.reparation programs. From 30 to 40 percent believe study should i:c 
directed toward the problems of staff relations, student unrest, curri- 
cuiuri innovations, financing, assessing educational outcomes, federal 
involvement, greater visibility o"" the superintendent, attacks on 
superintendents, and changing values and behavioral norms. 

The Arkajisas superintendents (40 to 60 percent) indicate that 
reorganization of small districts, innovations, financing, federal involve 
inent, caliber of school board members ^ responsibilities of school boards, 
increasing enrollments, and greater visibility of superintendents are 
included in their program of scudies. Over 30 percent of the superin- 
tendents also report that issues m staff relations, decentralization of 
large districts, growing pressures for public support, increasing attacks 
on superintendents, and changing values and behavioral norms are included. 

Issues that superintendents report to be most often neglected as 
a part of their preparation programs include student unrest (40 . 7 ^percent ) 
cliangmg curriculum priorities (35,1 percent); and growing pressure for 
public support (34.8 percent). On the other hand, superintendents 
indicated only small neglect in their preparation programs for the areas 
of educational innovations, school finance, federal involvement, and 
the need for greater visibility of superintender ts . 
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TABLE 49. 



Superintendents' Opinions on' Educational Issues That sliatiid''y, 

Be' Included, Were Included, o'r Were Neglected in Their ^ -.-v^/ 

Graduate Preparation Programs ' . 



Should ^ 
be " 
Included , 
No.. fo 


■ Included 
. and 
Covered 
No, <fo ' 


.Neglected . 
No. io 


Ansv;ered 
No. fo- 


I2k UO.7 


61 20; 0 


89 29.4 


31'. 10.2 


•9^ 30.8 


9U 30.8 


86 28.2 


• .31 10.2 


105 3k. 5 


U7 15.3 


12U 40.7 


29 


69 22.6 


115 37.7 


■81 26.6 


4o 13-1' 


59 19.3 


176 57.7 


133 10.8 


37 "^^1 


91 30.1 


75 24.5 


107^ 35.1 


32 10:5 


103 33.8 


154- 50.5 


18. 5.9 


30 9<.8 


95 31.1 


161', 52 


f 16 5-2 


33 10.8 


111 36. U 


75 25.9 


79 25.9 


36 . 11,8 


&\ 21.0 


93 38.6 


106 3^.8 


42 43. ^7 


105 3^-5 


1I40 I45.? 


'i^7 8.8 


'. 33 -lO-S 


7^ 24.2 


123 U0,3 


68 22.3 


40 13a 


78 25.6 


131 ^3«o 


58 19.0 


.3.8 12 •5* 


66 21.7 


146 47.9 


48 15.7 


44 14. r 


101 33.1 


139 ^^.6 


26 b.6 


39 12.8 


102 33.5 




-'•49 16.1 


39 12.8 


129 42,3 


• 54 ':17.6 


' 82 26,9 


40 ^ 13.1 


118 38.7 


99 32.5 


37 12.1 


.51 16.7 



Issues 



( 1) 
( 2). 

( 3) 
(%) 
( 5) 

( 6) 

(7) 

{ 8> 

( 9) 

(10) 

(11) 
(12) 

'(13) 

(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 



Social-cul'tural issues such as race relations, 
integration^ or segregation 
Issues in school staff relations such as 
negotiations, strikes/ ^sanctions, or some form 
of teacher militancy 

Student unrest or activism such as under- 
ground newspaper and student strikes 
Decentralization of large di^stricts. into 
smller units of administration ' ' 
^Reorganization of small- districts into larger 
uni'^s of administra-Jion 
Changing priorit:^s in curriculum such as 
inticuucing black studies courses, of sex| 
"education, or eliminatrng others • • 

Innovktions or demands for new ways of teach- 
ing or operating the eduqational program 
Financing schools to me*et increasing current 
expenditur.es' and capital outlay 
Assessing educational outcomes such as the 
national assessment effort 
Growing pressure for public support of 
non-pub lie schools 

'Growing federal involvement in education 
Caliber of persons assigned to or remove d^ 
from local boards of education 

^Caliber of responsibilities assigned to or 
removtdi from local boards of education 
Rapidly ' increasing student enrollments* 
Greater'visibility ^of the ^superintendent ^ 
Increasing attacks on the superintendent * 
Use of dr^igs in the schools 
Changes* -in values and behavioral norms 



^HATTEK \^ 



THE ARKANSAS SUPERINTENDENT AT WORK AND THE 
ISSUES THAT CONCEW^J HIM 

Keeping in mind the personal dimensions, professional experience, 
and educational background of Arkansas superintendents, it is important 
to consider their work demands and the issues that concern them. Arkansas 
superintendents in this study were asked a number of questions cdhcerning 
the amount of' tine demanded of them as school district leaders, the 
important issues and challenges they face, and what kinds of speciali- 
zations would help them to improve their performance. Finally, a basic 
(question was asked of each superintendent: Would you select the 
superintendency if you had it all to do over againV 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S WORK SCHEDULE 

As is the case with many professionals, there is no such thing as 
a 40-hour work week for the Arkansas superintendent. The trend to a 
shorter work week predicted for many workers does not seem to be in the 
offering for those planning to consider the superintendency as a career. 
The great majority of Arkansas superintendents arrive at work between 
8:00 a.m. and 8:45 a.m. and leave between 4:40 p.m. and '^SJ^ S^ p.m . As 
shown in Tables 50 and 51, there is not a great difference in time worked 
among superintendents of small and large school districts. A small 
percentage of superintendents in the smaller districts report staying 
"at school" later than superintendents in the larger districts. 
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TABLE 50. Tijne Arkansas Superintendents' Typical Workday Begins 



Time 


A 

O-2I49 


B 

250-j499 


c 

500-7^9 


D 

7^50^999 


c 

°1000«lU99 


I5OO-.I999 


0 

2000-3999 


H 

l4000.0ver 


. A,H-^ 
Total 3 


No. % 


No. fo 


No',. ^ % 


No, fo 


No. ^ 


No, ' ^ 


No: 


Nb, fo 


No. % 


Before 7^20 a.m. 


Q 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 1.7 


I r.I 


0 °0.0 


•'0 cO.O 


0 0.0' 


0 b.o 


2 0.7 


7 


20-7*^0 a,m. 


0 0.0 


2 2.5 


'0 OcO 


0 0,0 


0 0.0 


'0 0';0 


0 0,0 


0- 0.0 


2 0,7 


7 


Ul-8:10 a.m. 


0 0.0 


2 '. 2.5 


0 'OcO 


0 o.c 


C .0,0' 


-0 CO 


^ 0 0.0 


t) 0.0 


12 -0.7 


8 


Il-v8:40 a,m. 


13 37.1 


22 27.0 


20 53.? 


9 28f.X\ 


.8 24-,8. 


6 23.1 


6 22. -2 


2 12.6. 


86 26.2 


8 


kl^^ilO a,m. 


21 60.0, 


47 59.5 


31 52.5, 


21 6^.6^ 


"20 64.5' 


•17 6^4*14 


19 70. U 


11 66.8 


187 61. 3 


After 9:10 ar.-m. ■ 


0 0.0 


0, 0.0 


1 , 1.7 


1 ^.1 


2 6X ■ 


1 3.8 


0 -0.0 


2 12.6 




Not reporting 


1 2.9 


6 7.6 


6 10,2 


0 0,0 


1 2.2 


2 7.6 


2 7.^ 


1 6.3 


19 6.3 


Totals^ 

• '. . « 


35 100.0 


79 99'. 9 


5^ 100.0 


.32 99.9 


.31 97.9 


26 98.9 


2"7 lOOcO 


16 100.3 


305'lOO.V 



TABLE Bio Time Arkansas Superintenderfts ' Typical Workday Ends 



Time 


A 

0-249 


B 

250«499 


C ' 

.500^749 


750-999 


E 

1000-1499 


'F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000^3999 


H 

4000-Over 


A^K 
Totals ' 


No. ^ 


No.' '% 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. fo 


Nc. fo . 


No, fo. 


No. ^ 


Before 4:20 p.m. 




0 0.0 


4 ^.6 


5 15.6 


' 1 3.2 


1 3.8 


1 3.7 


0 0.0 


14 ^.^ 


^:20-.4:U0 p.m. 


3 S.6 


8 10.2 


■ 7 11.9 


3.1 


2 -^^ 


2 7.7 




-I 6.3 


26 6,,^ 


p.m. 


21 60.0 


57 72.1 


38 . 6U.5 


20 62.5 


22 71.1 


20 76.9 


20 7^-1 




206 67.6 


3:11-5:^0 p.m. 


3 8-6 


9 11.4 


8^ 13^6 


5 15.6 


4 12.9 f 


2" 7.7 


5 18.5 


7 43.8 


43 14.0 


5:41-6:10 p.m. 


2 5.7 




1 1.7 


.0 0.0 


0 0,0 


1 3.6 


0 0.0 


.0 0,0 


-5 1-^ 


After*.6jip p.m. 


3 


3 3i 


1 .1.7 


1 3.1 


1 3/2.. 


0' 0,0- 


0 ■ 6.0 


0 0.0 


. 9 3.0 


Not reporting 


I 2.9 


1 .1.^ 


0 "0.0 


0 0.0 


' 0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 " 0.0 


2 0.6 


Totals 


35 100.1 


79 100.1 


59 100,2 


32- 99.9 


31 100,1 


26 99.9 


27 100.0 


16 100.1 


3C5' 99.8 



The "workday" of Arkansas superintendents also inciuc:ies nights 1^ 
Certainly many superintendents would pleased to spend a typijcal day from 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., five days a week, but this is not the case > Tatble 
52 shows that 77 percent of J:he superintendents spend-two-or~ -three -nights- - 
a week on the job. Additionally, approximately 11 percent of the superin- 
tendents report they.spen^d four nights a wedk .working. The median number , 
of nightis for all superintendents is three, .Moreover Table 52 does not 
report 'a significant dif f erence ■ in the number of nights worked as jrelated • • 
to the size* of school district — in smali or Large district the superintendent 
.works at^nightl Perhaps' a number of superintendents -would be happy, to 
spend a sensible five days and three /lights working at their.- job, but the 



-50- ' ^. 

time demands^<9%ot stop at-this point. Saturdays and Sundays are often 
utilized to satisfy the work'^demands of the position. Table 53 shows 
that over 60 pe^cefi^ of the superintendents report they spend one or 
two Saturdays a month working. Even more amazing is that 38 percent of 
the superintendents -report they spend three or four Saturdays a month\^ 
at work. The median number of Saturdays worked for all superintendents _ 
is two. 

If superintendents spend a considerable number of Satur'^.ays working/' 
one would suppose that their Sundays are freeo This doe§ not appear to be 
the case. Although only 156 of the 305 superintendents' responded to this 
question, 93 /percent reported they workv^a^least part of one or two 
Sxmdays^a month. The median number of Sundays worked by this group is one^ 
Table 54 summarizes the Sunday work activities of 156 Arkansas superintendents . 



TABLE 52. Number of Evenings Arkansas Superintendents Devote to Work" in. 
a Typical Week 





A 


B 

' 250-^99 


c 

500-7^9 


' D 
750^999 


E 

1000-11+99 


F 

1500-1999 


^ G 
2000-3999 


H 

UOCO-Over 


Totals 


No. % 


No. fo 


No. % 


Ko. fo 


No. 


No. 4 


Nov, 


No. ■ $ 


No. % 


One evening 


2 6.1 


7 ■ %6 


6 11.5 


I H 


0 0.0 


& 0.0 


2i 8.0 


0 0.0 


2(). 7.1 


Two evenings 




23 3d'7 


12 23.1 


8 25.8 


- 8 26,7 


\l 29.2 


l4 56.0 


L ^0,0 


■ 


Three evenings 


9 27.3 


26 35.6 


27 '51.9' 


16 51.6 


15 50.0 


J2 50.0 


9 ■36:0 


7 H6.7 


121 42.8 


Four evenings 


3 '^.1 


8 11.0 


^ 7-7 


4 12.9 


i4 13-3 


/5 20.8 


0 0.0 


2 13.3 


30 10.6 


Five evenings 




2 • 2.7 


3 5.8 


• 0 0.0 


3 10.0 


IJD 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


11 3.9 


More than five 


2 6-1 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 


..0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


3 1-1 


Totals 


33 100.1 


73 lOO.Q 


■52 100.^ 


31 100. d 


* 

30 100.0 


24 100-0 


25 100.0 


15 lOC-O 


283^100.1 


Median 


2 


3 




y ■ 


3 




2 


3 





TABLE 53, Number of Saturdays Arkansas Superintendents Devote to Work in 
a Tyjgiical Month 



Number 


A 

O-2U9 


2^-1+99 


c 

500-749 


D 

•750-999 


E 

1000-11+99 


F- 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

UOOO-Over 


A-U 

Totals 


■ No. '/o 


No. 


No.^ i 


No- % 


No. io 


No- i 


No. ^ 


No. ^ 


No.,f io 


One Saturday 


9 29.0. 


1 ^8 .2^-7 


11 • 22.0 


6 25 v8 


9 31.0 


3 12'.5 


. 6 26.1 


3 20.0 


67 24. p 


Two Saturdays 


10 32.3 


28 Uo.o 


26 52-0 


8 25.8 


7 '24.1 




5" 21.7 


9 60-0 


X02 37.'+ 


Three Saturdays 


3 9.7 


16 22.9 


5, 10.0 


6 \3M 


8 22.6 


8 33.3 


6 26.1 


0 0.0 


52 19.0 



ERIC 



51- 



TABLE 53. Continued 



Number 


' A 
0-2^5 


B 

. 250-499 


c - 

500-749 


i • D 
^750-999 


E 

1000-1499 


■ F 
1500-1999 


G 

2000-39^9 


H 

4000-0ver 


A~H 0 0 
Totals 


No. " % 




No. % 


No. • ^ 




No. ^ 


No.. 


No'. % 


No. % 


^owr^ iSaturda^v s 


9 29.0' 


8 11.4 


8 16.0 


i 9 29.0 


5 17.2 


4 16.7 


6 26. r 


3 20.0 


52 ' 19-0 


Jatals 


-31 100.0 


70" 100.0 


50 100. 0 


i 


100.0 


29 99 -'9 


24 100.0 


23 100.0 


15 100. u 


273' 59*9 


Median 


2 • 




f* 2 


! 


> 


2 


2-? 


3 


2 





TABLE 54. Number "Sundays Arkansas! 

Typical Month ^ \ 



Superintende.nts Devote to Work in a 



Number 


, .ft 

^0-249'- 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-749 




E 

1000-1499 


. ]; 

1500-1999 


2000--3999 


4000-.6ver 


A-H 

Totals ■ 




Wo. ^' 


to. % 


No. % 


No. \ ^ 


N'o. % 


No. fa- 


No.' ^ 


No. 


No. % 


One SuiKjay 


> 56.3. 


28 71.8 


16- 59.r' 


■ 9 52.9 


"16 76.2 


8 57.1 


9 60.0 


4 57-1 


. 99 63:5 


Two Sundays 


'4 25.0 


11' 28.2 


8 29.6 


6 ^5.3 


4 19.2 


1 5 .35.7 


6 4o.O 


2 28.6 


46 29.5 


Three Sundays" 


1 ^ 6.3 


0 0.0 


^ >7 


1 '5.9 


■ 1 4.8 


0' , 0.0- 


0 0.0 


0,'* 0.0 


^ 4 2*6 


Four 'srtuidays 


2 12.5 


0 O.G 


2* 'y.k 


■1 i.;? 




T - 7.1 


0 0.0 


1 14.3 


7 4.6 


■petals 


16 100.1 


39 100.0 


27 100.0 


!_ / 

17 lodi.p 


21 liSror 


14 .99-9 


15 100.0. 


7 100.1 


'156 100.2 


Median 


1 


1 


1 






1. 


1 


1 




" - ""f- — — ^ 






^ . W . / \ 






1 







a reported range of from iess than 40 hours per week to oyer' 6*0 hours per 
week of work. Table 55 indicates that superintendents of larger jschool 
distj^r^ts tend to work longer hours per week; however tlie reported 
'dif ferenjcies are not great. Over 79 percent of , the 280 superintendents 
responding to this questioh report they work 50'. 6r more hours each weejc. 
Further, almost two out of five report they work more than 60 hours a week. 

A^ full picture of the superintendent's work wgek indicates that an 
Arkansas superintendent will be on the job ai;^.und 8:15 a^m,. and lesrve each 
day around 5:30 p7m7~ The superintendent will likely spend three nights a 
week working, two' Saturdays , and possibly one Sun.day a month working. It 
is not' surprising that the average 55 hpu^s ^ week is typical for Arkansasj 



superintendents . 
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TABIiE 55» Arkansas Superintendents' Estimates of Nurnber of Hours 
Worked Per Week 



'Hovirs 


A / " 
- 0-21+9 


' V. B 
250-499 


c 

500-^749' 


D 

750-99? 


1000-1499 


, F . ^ 
1500-1999 


■ G • 

2000-3999 


. H 
.4000-.0ver 


A-H 
TotaJo 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. .. % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


No. 


No. ^ 


No.' 


No. yo 


Under ko 


2 6.7 


^ S.5 


0 0.0 


1 3.2 


1 2-3 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0. 0.0 


10 3-6 


ko^W hours 


2 6.7 


8 11.3 


5 9.4 


2 6<5 


2 6.7 


1 4.2 


0 0.0 


1 6.7 




lf5-49 hours 


5 1^.7 


« 11.3 


h 7.5 


3. 9.7 






1 3.8 


a 6.7 


26 ?0 


50-5'+ hours 


4 13.3 


15 21.1 


16 30.2 


16 *51.6 


8 26.7 


^^7 29.2 


16 6U5 


6 40.0 


86 31. t 


55-59 hours 


1 3.3 


3 4.2 


7 13 .'2 


5 16.1 


' 2 6.7 


h 16.7 


2 7.7 


0 0.0 


24 8.6 


^0 or more 




•31 43.7 


21 39.6 


4 . 12.9 


16 53.3 


9 37.5 


7 26.9 


7 hi.] J 


111 '39'6 ■ 


Totals 


36 100.0 


71 100.1 


53 99.9 


31 100.0 


30 100.0 


24 100.1 


26 99.9 


.15 100.1 


280 100. p 


Kean 




.52.4 


. 55.8 


52.2 


56.2 \ 


55.2 


53.9 


55.4 




Median 


60.0 


50.0 ■ 


55.0 


50.0 


60.0 


.55.0 


50.0 


54,0 





ISSUES AND CHALLENGES FACING THE ARKANSAS ^SUPERINTENDENT 



Table 55 provides a ranking of issues ^d Challenges Arkansas 
superintendents perceive they face. 'The rank, order of issues- listed ^in 
Table 56 is based upon superintendents* opinions indicated as^being- of -—'^ 
"great significance" and/or "significant." Of the 287 superintendents ^ 
responding to this question over three-fourths feel that, school financing, 
federal involvement, and changing values and behavior norms to be major 
issues. Over 60 percent but less than 75 percent of the Arkansas super- 
intendents see the need for^ greater visib,ility on the part of "superin- 
tendents , increased demands to provide new ways of teaching and operating 
schools/ and pressure to provide systematic assessments of educational . 
activities within the schools and for the nation. While a third grouping 
of issues and challenges perceived by the Arkansas superintendents in/ 
which over 50 percent but less than 60 percent of the superintendents 

include the pres^sures^of "Shcreasing enrollment, social-cultural issues, 

- ' . lo. y . . • 
and the qualify of so^ol/board members. Finally, 13 to 33 percent of . the 

responding superintendents reacted to the significance. of personnel 



relations , -reorganization of . school districts, curriculum priorities , 
drugs, student activism, decentralization, and pressures for support of 
non-public schools, 

TABLE 56. Arkansas Superintendents' Raf?king of Issues a^d Challenges 
Facing the Superintendency 1972' 



Educational Issues 



Issues Considered of 
"Great Significance" 
and "Significant" 



Rank 



Financing schools to meet increasing current 

expenditures ^d^ca^'ita], outlay 
Growing federal involyjimenj: in education 
Changes in» values ahd- behavioraj^ noms 
Greater visibility ^o^ the superintendent 
Assessing educational outcomes, such as the 

national assessment effort 
Demands- for new, ways pf teaching or .operating 

the educational program 
Rapi>dly increasing student enrollme'nt 
Social,*-cultural issues such as race relations, 

integration or segregation 
Calibisr- pf persons assigned to or rismovisd , 

from local ,boards of education 
Caliber of responsibilities assigned, to or 

removed from local boards of educatioh^ 
Issues in school staff relations such, as^ 

negotiations, strikes /^sanctions , or 6ome 

form of "teacher militancy ' . ' 

Reorganization' of small districts into, 

large^r^ units of adininistration ' 
increasing 'attacks ' on the. superintendent 
Changing priorities i'n curriculum such as 

introducing-' black studies, sex education, 

or eliminating current priorities 
of drugs in the schools 
Growing pressure for public support of 

njDn-pub li c s choo Is 
Student activism such as underground 

newspapers and gtiadent strikes 
Decentralization of large districts into 

smaller units of administration 



1 
2 
3 

4 V 



6 
7 



8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13' 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 



Percent 

91.5 
; 84.1 
75.4 
68.5 

63.6 

63.2 
58.3 

54.4 

. 54.1 

51.4 

33.4 

31: 4 
30.0, 

29.7 
28.5 

v. 

■22.1 
14 , 1 
13.3 



Apx^arently, Arkansas superintendents are not particularly 



frightened by issues that would cause them to leave the rrofes.sior and 

seek "greener pastures." As shown :n Table 5 7 only 230 superintendents^ 
responded to th^^r- query and of that numi)er, 40 to 89 percent said no 

specific issue will cause them to leave the profession. For the 

remain '.T^ig superintendents whiO did respond, the rank order of issues 

they perceive most likely to cause a superintendent to leave his 
position is: 



Issue Rank 

Social-cultural ferment 1 (tie) 

Changing values emd behavioral norms 1 (tie) 

Low caliber of school board members 3 

Teacher negotiations and strikes 4 

^ Financing schools 5 

Federal involvement G 

Student unrest 7 



Certainly many interphre tations may be drawn from the above rank 
order of issues, but is is apparent that general social-cultural value 
system changes occuring throughout the country are of most concern to the 
superintendents. Moreover, since superintendents are in constant contact 
with school board members and teachers, they may be implying the need for 
support of the public school system through the improved quality of the 
individuals directly in control an(i directly involved with the teaching 
of youth. Finally, the battle of finaince, federal control, and difficult 
students must seem like "old hat" to superintendents in that they are 
rcmked at the bottom as threatening issues! 



TABLE 57. Ranking of Issues Likely to Cause Arkansas Superintendents' to' 
Leave the Field if Problems Relating to Them Intensify Further 



Issues 

1^ 


A 

0-24^ 
Rank 


B 

25O-I499 
Rank 


c 

Rank 


D 

750-999 
Rank 


E 

1000-11*95 

' Ramk 


F 

1500-1999 
Rank 


G 

2000-3999 
Rank 


H 

kOOO-Over 
Rank 


A-H 
totals 
Rank 


Social^Cultural 
Ferment 


3.5 


2.5 


I 






'3.5 ■ 


2 


■ 1 


1-5 


CJhanges in Values- 
Behavior Norms 




1 


. - 2 ^ 


1 . 


2 


'• 5 


4 


3- 


1.5 


Lev Caliber 
Board ^Members 


1.5 


k 


k 


2° 




3.5 


2 


7 


■ 3 


Teacher Negotia- = 
tions-Strikes 


7 


2.5 


■ . 3 


h 


1 


2 


J" 


6* 


. k 


Financing 6f 
Schools 


5 


5 


■ 5 • 


5 




1 


^ 2 ' 


3 - 




Federal Involve- 
ment " 


6 


6- 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6> 


5 ■ 


6 


Student Unrest 




7 


7 


7 


7 


_ 7 • 


7 






Total Reporting 


19 


59' 


38 


23 


30 


■ 25" • 


26 . 


. 10 


230 


Percent Reporting 
No I^sue Would 
Cayse 'Superin- 
tendent "to Leave* 


kOfo 

1 


67^ 


.64^ 


50fa 


7lf^ 


\ 

89/. 


85^ 


i+it^. 





D ENHANCING EFFEC?TIVENESS 

Spperintendents' were asked to identify factors that- prevent them from 
being more effective leaderfe and administrators. The responses are 
summarized in Tab\e 58. Once again money appeared^ to be the root of many 
problems. Twenty-eight percent of the 285 responding super-' ntendents 
reported inadequate financing a major problem. However, 17.1 percent of 
the superintendents reported no inhibiting 'factor! Following these two 
major indicators, the inhibiting factors are scattered: insignificant 
demands upoh the superintendent, lack of timq, and the attitude of the 
•community are rated by 8 to 9 percent of the ^responding superintendents'. 
The remaining inhibiting factors found in Table 58 'fall to a level, of - 
5 percent or less.' 
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TABLE 58. 



Arkansas superintendents » Opinions on Factors Inhibiting 
Their Effectiveness 



} 



Factor 


A 

0-24^ 


B 

250-499 


c 

500-749 


D 

750-999 


1000^1499 


■ F 
1500-1999 


G 

2000-399J 


H 

) 4000-0ver 


Totals 


No. % 


No. 


No. ^ 


No, ^ 


No. ^ 


No. .% 


No. ' ^ 


No. % 


'No. ^ 


Lack of time 


2 2.7 


6 7.6 


5 8.5 


2 6.2 


5 16.1 


2 7-7 


6 22.2 


2 12.5 


30 . 8*.7 ^ 


Inadequate I'inc. 


4-5 6o . 0 


l4 17.7 


12 20.3 


7 21.9 


. 6 19.4 


. 4 12,9 


6 22.2 


3 18.7 


97-28.1- 


Too maT^y insig- 
nificajit demanc 


s 2 2.7 


6 7,6 


8 13^6 


1 3.1 


5 16.1 


5- 19.2 


2 7.4 


4 25.0 




^ Limits on per- 
sonal or prof* 
capabilities 


2 2.7 


2' 2.5 


4 6.8 


2 6.2 


5 16.1 


l; 3.8 


.3' .7.4' 


1 6.2 


- 

.20 .5.8 , 


Too many 
controls 


0 0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 /O.O 


0 0.0 


0' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 o;o 


■ Inexperienced or 
unqualified ' 
staff 


2 2.7 


. L 1-3 


0 0.0 


1' 3.1 


0 0.0, 


0 0.0 


1 3^7 


1 6.2 


6 1.7' 


iJii I louitles vlt 
school board 


n 

0 O.t): 


0 0.0. 


0 0.0 


3 9.8 


2-- 6.5 


0 0.0 


1 ^ 3.7 


, 0 0.0 


6 1.7 


Disxricx Too 
small 


0 0.0' 


^0 0.0 


0. 0.0 


.0 0.0 


0 0.0 


6 0.0 


f 

. 0 0.0 


^ 0 0.0 


0 0,0 


Not enough 
adm. members ^ 


3 3.9 


0 10,1 


2 3.4 




0 0.0 


2 7^7 


1 3-7 


0 0.0 


1 

17- 


Race, ethnic 
problems 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0' 


0 '^'0.0 


0 o.d 


2: 7-7 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 0,|6 


Dru^s 


0 0.0 


0 0*0 


0., 0.0 


0 , 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.2 


1 o.y 


Clerical staff 


0 0.0 


0 o»o 


0 0.0 


0 "0.0 


0 ' 0.0 


0 • 0,0, 


0 0.0 


a 0,0 


0 O.C'i 


loo muon aaaed 
responsib^iliiy 


0 'Vo 


7 8.7 


2 3'^ 




1 3-2 


0;. o:to 


0 . 0.0 


0 o.a 


11 y.2 


^ Atti^i^de of 
--..-Jco'jjimunity or 
staff 


6 8.0 


\8 10.1 


-t-l 

6 10.1- 


C 18:8 


0 0.0 


2 7.7 


I 3^7 


0 o.oV 




. Lack of 

communications 




1'' 1.? 


0 0.0 




0 0.0 


0 .OvO 


0 0.0 


1 6.2 


h /i;.i • 


More teachers^ 
(lover pupil 
ratio )^ 


0 0.0 


1 1.3 


1 1.7 


0 0.0 


2 6.5 


0 0.0 


1 3-7 


0 0.0 , 


5 i.u 


Federal programs 
(control, paper 
work/, etc.) 




2 , 2.5 


H- 


1 3.1 


1 3-2 


1 ?.8' 




0 0.0 


8 2.3 


None listed 


5 10.6. 


15 19.2 


17 28.6 


4 T2.5 


2 6.5 


6 23*7 


4 1?.8- 


3 ^^'7i 


59 17.1 


Others 


3 3.9 


^6 10.1 


1 1.7- 


2 6.2 


2 6.5 


1 3-8" 


1 3.7 


0 0*0 


16 5:?" 


. Totals 


75 9^8 


79. 100.0 


59 100.0 


32 100.2 ' 


31 100.1 


26 98.0 


28 99.9 


16 99.7 


346 ico.o 



Table 59 is a compilation of^ the types of specialists that superin- 
tendents feel they need to improve the educational programs witHin their 
school districts c It is interesting to riote that , 300 superintendents 
responded to -this question and 45,9 percent or 149 indicated that they 
do not need additional specialists ! Initially one might react "hoW could 
this bel" A possible Answer is that in reporting in this -manner 



superintendents are Jn a very real sense stating they do not desire 
additional specialists. Of the specialists most desired by isuperintendents , 
33 percent of the superintendents indicate they would want more admm- ' 
istrators, supervisors, and curriculum directors. A. review of the totals 
in Table 59 shows that the 'remaini,ng specialists were not highly regarded 
by Arkansas superintendents. ' ' . 



TABLE 59. Types of Specialists Arkansas Superintendents Feel Are Needed 
to Help the*' School System Jmprove Performance Levels 





A 










c • 








E 


— » — 


F 




G 




H 


A^.H 


Types 


'0- 


2U? 


250-459 


500-7^9 


750^99? 


1000..1U99 


150c 


-1999 


2000-3999 


UOOO-Over 


Total :^ 




'No. 




'No. /% 


No. 




No. %■ 


No. 




No. ^ 


No.- 


Mo. ^ 


No. 


Curr. & Instrr 


1 


2.9 


k. 


?,1 


2 




2 






16.1 


9 




5 18. 5' 


1 


6.3 


29 


9.H 


Supervisors 


1. 


2.3 






^' 


B.J 




12.6 


3 


■ 9-7 




15-2 


b " 29-6 


k 


25.0 


32 


10.5 


Public Relati'on£ 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0-0 


0 


0.0 






0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


1 


0.3 


Research & Dev. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


i 


4^ 


3 




0 


0.0 


0 


O.Ov 


1 


3-7 


1 






2.0 


Administra'tors 


2 




22' 


2??.8 


10 




0 ' 


0^ 0: 


0 


0.0 


2 




I 


3-7 


.0 


0.0 


37 


12.1 


Human Relations 


0 


.'0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0_. 


0 


0.0 


1 




1 




Staff Relations. 


0 


0.0 


0 


. 0,0 


0 ' 


0„0. 


0 


• 0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0** 


. 1 


6.3 


1 




Pup^l .Personnel 


2 


57 


8- 10.1 


k 


6.8 


2 




1 




2 




.1' 


3-7 


'1 




21 


6.9 s. 


Data 'Processing 


0 


0.0 






Oo 


'0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 




0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


• 3 


1.0 


Business l^r. 


0 


0.0 


0 


CO 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


9-7 


2 




2 


7M 


0 


0.0 


7 


2.4 


Federal Coor.^ 


0 


0..0 


0 


0.0 


- 1 


1.7 


1 


3-1 


2 




1 




0 


-0,0 


0 


0,0 


• 5 


1.6 


Attorneys 


' 0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0' 




0,0 


P - 


0.0 


0' 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Classified P^s. 


. 0 ^ 


0.0 


1 


■ 1-3, 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


1 


3.8 


2 




0 


0.0 


14 


13 


Dlreot^rS^ Df 






































HPER or Ath. 


0 


0.0 


0 


'0.0 


0 


O.G 


' 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.c 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0:0' 


i"ore Teachers 


0 


0.0 


2 




■ 0 


0.0 


0 


' a.o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 




0.^ 


Kone 


2k ► 


^8.8 




3^-7 






20 




17 




2 




7 




7 


U;.8 


1^40 




pt^ievTs . 


2 




7 


a. 9 


1 


1-7 


0 


o.p 


0 


0.0 


1 




0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


:±f: 


Ndt Reporting 


3 




1 


1.3 


1 


1.7 


0 


• 0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


CD 






Totals 


35 100.3^ 


79 100.0 


59 i6o'.-o 


32 100.2 


31 


99-9 




99-2 


27 99-9 


'16 100.3 


305 





Superintendents were asked whether, or-mot , they ^ felt they needed, any 
new skills or information to maintain their effectiveness as administrators. 
•Responses to this' question are interesting* Over one-^third (36,5 percent) 
of the superintendents responding, state they do not need any new skills or 
information. On the other hand, almost twa-thirds perceive that they could 



use additional skills arid information, to become more effective administjfators . 
Within this group there is a divergence of opinion as to , wh^t. skilla and » 
information are needed. A review of Table ^0 shows 'j:hat' the rank order of 
skills a!nd information" needed- as"±dlTows : . ' * 

Percent 



Human Relations Skills '; ' - " 16.1 
Knowledge of Educational and Social. Changes i, 11.7 

Better Knowledge of Public School Finance 9.0 
Specialized Management Skills . ^.0 

skills in Conflict Resolution ' 3*3 

Administrative Skills 3.0 

Research SkiTls and Techniques ' ^ 1,3 

'others* ' , ^ . ■ 'l5.1 

*An analysis 'of the 45 responses in this ' classification shows 
a correlation with the areas of Human Relations Skills, 
Knowledge, of Educational and Social Changes / and Better " 
Knowledge of Public School Finance. 



Table 60 also reveals that superintendents of smalJ^er. .school districts 

tend to report in lar^^er percentages that they do not need additional skills 

> 

and knowledge. In school districts classified as A,B, and C, 40 to 50 
-percent of the superintendents evidently feel they have all the iflf oxmation 
and skills they need to successfully, complete the tasks required. In 
school districts classified D, E^F-r about one' in four superintendents 
report their skills and. information to be sufficient. " 

within the 'group of two-thirds of the superintendents reporting 
'they could use additional skills and knowledge with emphasis upon human , 
/relations skills., knowledge of educational and social ' changes , finance, 
and) correlated areas , only a. small percentage^ viewed conflict skills, 
syst'jm analysis, and research skills as important. In this instance 
i.rkans^s superintendents do not differ much from norms, established in the c • 
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national study conducted by the^ American Association^ of . School Administrators 
Apparently, practicing 'superintendents' do not have a felt need for know- , 
ledge and skills pertaining^to "systems" theories , i.e. ,PPBS, MBO, KGO, 
and PERT which abound in current professional research and literature ^ 
Further, practicing superintendents do not perceive they need much additional 
information or skilly in conflict resolution and research techniques. It. ' 
would appear that, with the 'rising complexity . of school district operation 
and the increased importance upon working: With different Viewpoints, 
conflict resolution would rank high. - Morebvei:,' there is 'an apparent move 
throughout ,the country to establish competency based edudational pirogxams 
at all levels of the educational ladder which leads one to speculate as to 
the , increased need for improved research and measurement skills., 

TABLE 60, New Skills or .Information Arkansas Superintendents Feel They Need 
to^'Maintain Their Effectiveness as Administrators 



• 1 



Skill 
or 

Inf ormati on 


. A 


250-%9 


500-7^ 


D 


E 

1000-1499 


P 

1500.1999 


2OOD-3999 


H 


TotaJ s 


No. % 


No. fo 


No. . %■ 




No. ^ 


No. -^0 




iNo, ^ 


No. ^ 


PPBS/or systems 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 1.7 


2 6^ 


0 0.0 




0 0,0 




9. 3^0 


Human relations 


5 1^-3 


11 1U.-3 


8 13.8 


u 12.5 


"S!. 22.6 




6 2*4.0 • 


.3'. 20.0 


48 16.1 


Conflict^ resolu. 


0 0.0 


1' 1.? 


0 o,a 


. h 12.5 




2 7:. 7 


0 0.0 


0 .,0,0 


10 3-3 


Public finance ■ 


1 2.9 


6 10. 14 


7 12a 


12.5 


2 6>5. 


0 .0.0; 


1 U.O 


■vi^':26.7 . 


27 9.0 


Research tech. 


1 2.5 


■2, 2.6 


0 0.0 


0 •■ 0,0 


1 3.2 ' 


<0 --0.0 


0 0:0 


0 ' ;0,0 




Spec. managGment 


0 0,0 


1 


.2 3"^ 




4 12. 9 T 


(K- 0.0 


3 12.0 


1 ^ 6.7 


. 12 , ^.0 


Social and educa 
tional change 
processes, issu 
and trends 


es^ ; 


8 - io.il 


3 5.2 


0 ' 
M 12.5 


y 

'4 12.9 


5'^ 19-2 


"5 


2 1?.? 




Others >^ 


6 17 rl-' 




10 17.2 


•4 12.5' 


2 6.5 1 






•1 ^6.7 


M5 i5-> 


None. needed \ 


20 57- 1 


31 ^0.3 


27 ^^6.£ 


' 9 28.1 


8 25.8 


7- 26.9 




3' 20.0 


109 36-5 


Totals 


-35 100,0 


77 100.1 ' 


58 100.6 

■ ^ <j 


32 100.0, 


31 100.1 


26 ..9?^?' 


25 100. 0' 


]\100.1 


299 100. 



lc% 



"^Stephen J. Knezevich (ed. ) / The 'Americain School Superintendent ^ 
(Washington; D, C. : American Association, of School Administrators 19-71) , 

pp,^ 60-1, - . ^ , : . • . • . ■ 
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SUPERIN-fENDENT'S LEADERSHIP IMAGE 

^. During the 1960's Arkansas superintendents endured a t\uniber of 
criticisms. In some quarters these criticisms have been interpreted as 
indicating -the lower esteem^ in which superintendents are held and that 
the superintendent's image as an educational and community leader 
dec2?eased. .Arkansas superintendents include^li in this study do njot 
agree. A majority of the superintendents (51,2 percent) feel that their 
image as community and educational, leaders has not changed during the - 
last ten years. Furthermore, 35,. 5 percent feel that it has incxsased 
in importance while only 13*3 percent feel there has been a decrease 
in importance. Table 61 summarizes the§e opinions. 



TABLE 61. Arkansas Superintendents' Opinions of Their Status as Educational 
or Community Leaders ^..^^^^ 



Opinion 


A 


B 

250-495 


G 

5OO-7I49 


. D . 
■750-.599 


1000-11^99 


F 

1500-19>.) 


^ . G 

2000-3999 


H 

4000-0ver 


A-H 

Totals 


No. ^ 


No. io 


No. 


No. % 




No . . ^ 


No. fo 


No. fo 


No. fo 


Decreasing in 
\ importance 


6 i8".8 


i4 i8.2 


6 10.7 


4 '12. >^ 


5 '"16.1 


2 8.0 


' 1 3.8 


1 6.7 


39 r3.3 


Sa^e as ten 
yep.r ago 


12 37.5 


38 1+9. 4 


32 57.1 


18 58.1 


15 '48.4 


i4 ^ 56. 


13 50.0 


8 53.3 


150 51-2 


Incj^easing in 
impo^tajice 


1.14 i+3.8 


25 32.5 


18 32.1 


9 29-0 


11 '35.5 


9 36.0 


12 46.2 


6 40.0 


io4 35.5 


Tctals\^ - 


32 100.1 


77 100.1 


56 99^9 


31 100.0 


31 100.0 


25 ,100.0' 


26 IOCj.O 


15 100. c 


293 100*0 



\ 



MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Table points- out that of the 250 superintendents responding to 
the question, of inertibership in national professional organizations, these 
superintendents averaged belonging to two national professional organi- 

zations. The two nati>9nal professional organizations to which most 

\ • 

Arkansas ^uperintendents\belong are the American Association of School 



Administrators and .the National Educatioh Association. Oyer 12 percent 
of the superintendents reporting stated they do not belong to any 
national professional organisation. 

TABLE 62. National Professional Organizations' t;o Which Arkansas 
Superintendents Belong 



Organization 


A 


B 


c 

500--749 


D 


E 

IOUO-IU99 


r 

1500-4999 


G 

20O0'-3999 


H 

4000-0ver 


A-H 


No. fo 


^No. % 




No. %. 


No. ' fo 


No. , ^ 


No\ ^ 


No. 


No. % 


AASA 


10 22.2 


■ 34 32.7 


37 ■ U0.2 


1? ^6.5 


2^ -41.4 


21 39.6' 


22 41.5 


II4 ■ 36.6 


181 36.^ 


NEA 


13 28.9 


35 33.7 


3^ 37.0 


20^ 38.5 


.22 ■37.9. 


21 39.6 


17 32.1 


13 3^.2 


175. 35.'^. ' 


NASSP 


7 15.6 


? 8.7 


6 6.5 


6 11.5 


4 6.9 


H 7.5 


2 3.8 


0 0.0 


38 7.6 


NEPA 


A 2.2 


3 2.9 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


- 0 '0.0 


2 3-S 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 




ASCD 




■3 2.9 




1 • 2.0 


2 3-4 


^ 




3 7.9 


20 4.0 


Others 


0 0.0 


.3 2.9 




1 2.0 


3 5.2 


1 1.9 


^ 7.5 


0 0.0 




None 


11 24.^ 


17 16.3 


8 6.7 


5 9.6 


3 5.2 


5 5.7 


4 7:5 


8 ^j-.i 


61 I/O 


Totals 


^5 99.9 


104 100.1 


92 99.9 


52 100.1 


58 100.0 


55 IGO.O 


53 99.? 


38 100.0 


U97 "59.9 



FUTURL. PLANS ^ , ^ 

Table 63 reports the stated future plans of ^ superintendents , These. 

■ - . / 

plans were asked in light of the present pressures and rapid changes that 
are taking place in education. In spite of the mounting pressures 
attendant to the superin tendency , 43. 4 pe:;-cent jDf the 281 superintendents' . 
responding to this question indicated they plan to continue in 'the pos,ition ' • 
until age 65. Another 28.5 percent stateH^ they would stay in the position 
until they reached the minimum retirement age. Consequently, ,71 percent 
of the" Arkanf^as superintendents report their desire, to continue to work ■ 
in a superintendency position. \ 

In' Table 63, 28.1 percent of the superintendents indicate they 

■ ^ 1 

will leave the position for the following pursuits: 



-62r 



Percent 



Will leave for a position outside 
superintendency , -allowing for 

greater contribution to education ' 12,5 



Will probably leave for position 
outside education. , 



Will prQba£)ly leave for university 
posxtipu ' , , . 



Other* 



8.2 

2,1 
5.3 



'^Fifteen superintendents responded 'that they may or may 
not -eave the superintendency , that they may or may not 
get out of education, etc. 



TABLE. 63, Future Plans of Arkansas Superintendents 



Future Plans 


■ A 


^ B 

^"^50^499 


c 

500-7149 


D 

750-999 


1000-1499 


F 

1500-1999 


0 

2000^3999 


H 

4000-Over 


Totah^ 




No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. fp 


No. ^ 


No. Yo 


No. % 


Will continue 
until a^e 65 


9 26.5 


33,8 


25 '^6.3 


13 ^0.6 


19 63:3 


Ik 60'. 9 


10 43.5 


8 57.1 


122 u3,U 


Will continue 
until miniTnum 
retirement age 


10 29.^ 


22 31-0 


13 2U.1 


10 31.3 


6 20.0 


6 26.1 


9 39.1 




60 26.5 


Will probably 
leave for uni- 
versity posi. 


1 2.9 


2 2.8 


2 3.7 


1 3.1 


0 CO 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 ' 


6 ;.i 


Will probably 
^ leave for posi- 
tion outside 
education 


2 5.? 


9 12.7 


5 5-3 


2 6.3 


2 6.7 


1 !4.3 


1 U.3 


1 7-1 


23 8./ 


Want to get out 
as soon as 
possible 


c o-.o 


.0 j.O 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0' 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


'0 0.0 


0 00 


Will Ifeave^for 
position outsid 
superintendency 
allovring greate 
contribution to 
educatibn 


9 26.5 


9 12.7 


6 11.1 


3 9.^ 


2 6.7 


2 '■8.'' 


3 13.0 


._i 7.1 


35 12.5 


Other 


3' 3.§ 


"1 7.0 


■ 3'. 5.6 


3 9.^4 


1 3.3 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 




Totals 


3U 100.0 


71 xOO.O 


5U 100.1 


32 100^.1 


30 lOC.O ' 


23 100.0 

\ 


23 99.9 


]U 99,9 


281 lOChO 



Approximately -.70 percent of the 267 superintendents reporting 
indicate they would do it all over again! That is, they would select the 
superintendency as their life's work tl^ had the chance to make such e 
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decision a second time. Only 19.5 percent of the superintendents indicate 
,they would seek a position outside tY\e field af education. .The remaining 
jlO percent indicate they would select othi»r administrative positions i^"-^ 
education or possibly teach. Table- 64 presents a more precise analysis 
of the Arkansas superintendents' choices. i 



TABLE 64. Positions Arkansas . Superintendents Would Select If Given A 

Chance to Start Over ^ ^ » 



Career ; 
Desired 


A 


B 

250-4^9 


c 

500-7349 


D 

750-999 


E 

1000-1499 


F 

1500-1999 


G 

2000-3999 


H 

UOOO-Over 


■ Totals 


Nb. 




No. % 


No. ■ fo 


No. ^ 


No. fo 


No. % 


No. fo 


No* fo 


No. fo 


Superintendent 


27 




% 62.3 


25 52.1 


23 79.3 


28 90.3 


11 73.3 


20 76.9 


11 73.3 


188 70. 1^ 


Another Educa. 
Administration 
or Superivsbry 
Position 


2 






Xl 2.1 


1 


0 0.0 


^ 6.7 


2 7.7 


2 1>3 




Classroom Teache 


ill 


0.0 


.0 0.0- 




^ .mT2 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 6.7 


0 0.0 


0 O.u 


3 1.]^ 


Counselor 


0 \ 




0 ,0.0... 




0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


? 0.0 


College Prof. 


0 


\o.:0 




72 I4.2 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 .,0.0 


0 0.0 


2 0.7 


Other (in Educ.) 








/ 


3 6.3 


1 ' 3'k 


0 o.o- 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


? 


Position Outside 
Education 


k 


11.8 






k 13.8 


3 9.7 


2 13.3 


U 15. 4 


2 13.2 




Totals 


3k 100.0 


63 100,0 


46 100.2 


29 '^9-9 


31 ico.o 


15 100.0 


26 100.0 


15 9>^. 


267 100.0 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOtf.:." 



ERIC 



SUPERINTENDENT AND THE ARKANSAS SCHPOL SUPERINTENDENT 



9 



Table 65 summarizes selected* characteristics which exist betw'Sen 
the American school superintendent and the Arkansas school superintende'nt. 
In general; it may be concluded that the Arkansas superintendent is " 
slightly younger^ enters the profession earlier^ and enters his first 
administrative position and first superintendency at an eai;lier age than • 
^the average American school superintendents 

The Arkansas school superintendent has slightly less t^e^ching 
'exgerience, stays longer in ^his first super^intendency , and has ^ewer 
years of experience as a superintendent • Further, Arkansas superin^^ 

tendent begins his firsts superintendency in asmailer school district, 
than do4s the average ArnqricAn school superintendent. And, as one 'would 
surmise, the beginning and' present salary of the average Axkcinsas 
'superintendent is approximately $1,800 -and $4, -^00 less, respectively, 
than that of the average American school £. jperintenden't . ^ « 

^ The^ professional preparation of the Arkai:iSja's superifitendent 
compares favorably with ^that of the national average, A lower ^percentage 

of Arkansas superinte'ndents report no degrees held and a highey: -percentage 

. . >. • ' ' , \ 

rep^t holding the Master's Degree. Where-an increasing ^number of' ' ' ^ 

Arkansas superintendents are obtaining the Spec^list pegree ,^ nationwide 

the percentage 6f Superintendents holding 'the Doctoral Degree .as increasSngi 

-. -64-' ' • - 
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Arkansas superintendents report they work an average of 54.5 
hours per week while the national average is set at 56.1 hours per week 
The ratio of males to females in the superintendency at the national 
level and in Arkansas is the same. The superintendency is- occupied ■ 
overwhelmingly by. men. A higher percentage of Arkansas superintendents 
come from rural and small towns, but the national aveirage is 'also high. 
Finally; Arkansas superintendents — like the average American super- 
intendent--say they would again select the superintendency as their 
life's work if they had it to do over. 

It is suggested the reader secure . a copy of the national stuciy 
whereby he may make comparisons in detail if he so desires. Many 
interesting comparisons exist from which^ one may form his own opinions. 



TABLE 65. Summary of Selected Characteristics of the American School 
Superintendent and the Arkansas School Superintendent 



CHAflACTERISTICS 


1^70 National 
Weighted Profile 
Data"*^ 


1972 Arkansas 
Data 


1*1 ean 


Median. 


Mean 


Mediar. 


I. Age factcrs— in years 
1. Chronol ogicaj age 


U8.1 


47.7 


47. 7 


^6.1 


2. Entry age-first educational position 


24. U 


23.0 






3. Entr^ a^e-first administrative or supervisory position 


30A 


29.0 


23.8 


2^.8 


U. Lntry ,a^e~first superintendency 


36.7 


36.2 




35.8 


II- Professional experfoncGs 

5. Classroom teaching experience in years 




6.3 


5-7 


' 


6. Years in firS't superintendency 


^ 6.k 




Z4. 




7. To-^Sn-years as superintendent- 


11.6 


. ,9-2 . 


11.4 




8. Enrollment in first superintendency 


2,050 






1,238 


9. Starting salary in fit^ superintendency 


8,1409 


7,610 


* 6,563 


6,763 


10*. Present salai^ *s-S!jperir;;t;endent 


17,^33 


17,3-10 


12,600 


12,250 


III. Professional preparation . ' 
\_ 11. Percentage vdth no degree 


. M 






12. Percentage vdth Master's as highest degree 


' 65. 7f^ 




13. Percentage vdth Specialist's as highest degree 


l^ot repartee* 




ik, Percenta^fT^ith Doctorate-s 


15.4^ 


2.0^ 



o 
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TABLE 65. Continued 



4 





1570. National 


1572 Arkansas 




Weighted Profile 


Data 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Data* 








Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


IV. Other Characteristics 








; 


15. Hours per week devoted to work 


56.1 


57.8 


54.5 


54.8 


16. Sex--percentag^e who are males' 




2L2| . 


17. Percentage from rural and small towns 


86.1^ 


37 M 


16. Percentage from ciiy and suburbs 






19 • Percentage who would select superintendency again 


71. ^ 











*The American School Superintendent ^ p. 13. 
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THE UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN 
MA-^ISON. WISCCNSIN 53706 
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TON 



September 28, 1971 



Dr» M» Vwce Sales 
College of Education 
Arkansas State University 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 72401 

Dear Dr. Sales: 

Thank you for your kind words about the recent AASA report The American 
Sdtobd Superintendent > Your study idc.a is an excellent one and deserve; 
encouragement • 

The data gathering instrument is the property of AASA, and I have no 
authority to release it. I am sending your letter to Dr; Paul Salmon, 
AASA Executive Secretary with the recomnendation that permission be 
granted for use and mod^'flcation of all or parts of the AASA question- 
naire. I'm sure Dr. Salmon will give the matter careful consideratl^ 
and you will be hearing from him in the near future. 

With best wishes for a successful research project, I remain 




S. J. Knezevich 
Professor of Educational Administration 
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AASA 



October 15, 1971 



Dr. M. Vance Sales 
College of Education 
Arkansas State University 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 72401 

Dear Dr. Sales: 

Your recent letter addressed to Dr. Stephen J. Knezevich has 
been forwarded to me for reply. We are indeed pleased to grant per- 
mission to you to utilize the AASA data gathering instrument repro- 
duced in the document entitled "The American School Superintendent . 

With every best wish, I remain 

Sincerely, 

I . . 



WJE:lr 




William J. Ellena 

Deputy Executive Secretary 
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STATE UNIVERSITY. ARKANSAS 7 2 4 6 7 




COLLEGE Of EDUCATION 
Division of Educationil 
^ministration and 
Secondary Education 



January 4, 19 72 



Ph. 972-3062 



Mr^ Jones, Superintendent 

Jonfcs High School 
JonesDoro, Arkansas 72401 

D^ar Mr. Jones : 

f 

A study is being made of the statu? the Arkansas Supe r intendency 
in 1971-72. A sirrilar study was made by jlie American Association of 
School Administrators in 1969-70 of The American School Superintendent . 

Your help and support is needed to obtain data which only you can 
provide, Tlie enclosed instrument is designed to gather Information on 
the personal characteristics, professional preparation, career patterns, 
and-'opinion'^ if school superintendents. Your individual data will be 
grouped, w th other superintendent's data. Ko one person's data will 
be shown by Itself; therefore, an individual's report can not he identified. 

Your early response will be appreciated. Please mail your completed 
instrument: in the enclosed, self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do it 
today in drder to assure a valid study of the Superintendency in Arkansas! 



Joseph Taylor 
Professor of Education 



M. Vance Sales, Chairman 
Educat X ona 1 Administration 
and Secondary Education 
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COllfGE OF tDUCATiON March 30, 1972 

Div'S'On o1 Educational 
Administration and 
Secondary Education 
P*i 972 3062 



To: Arkansas School Superintendents 

From: M» ''ance Sales and Joseph Taylor 

Subject: Questionnaire for Study of Arkansas School Superintendency 



On February IS, T972 a questionnaire was sent to you that is being 
used to make a study of the Arkansas Superintendency . We mailed 365 
questionniares and to date have receive:! 2A1 completed returns. Your 
completed questionnaire has not been receiver^ as of this date. 

Your Information will add considerably to the study. Would you 
please take time now or la the next few days to complete the question- 
naire and return it? 

This request is made in order that the study will be based on an 
oveTTvrhelmlnp; majority of returns from Arkansas Superintendents. So 
please send in your questionnaire soon. Thank you. 

Ml'S^-JCTrkc 
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CO.:>LEGE 07 EDUCATION. ,.-'""'c " 

"Division cf Educational Admin.! ctraticn and Secondary .Educattcn 

■ - - '?or" ' . ^ 

T he Study of t he A rj^a.ngs-s Sch o cl Superlr t ende ncy 1'97 ^- 7 ^ 
a " ' - - — 

Directior.s; P.lea?e answer eaoh que ^ti on and return .the completed instrument to; r " ■ 

•Dr., Vance Sales; Arkansas State ^jfniversityV 83-9, Stat^ Unilvers-ty^-^ArkarLrras 7^^^£7- 
Ecti/Tiates may be used vKen prec' c-ie da^a art. not available^. Thank ycu for ^providing 
inl'orniaticr. iii^portant' to ^tuiy that vill shed light cn i^hatv^ h^appenl^lg ^to 

£>"Jiperlriterider:Ts t.n ArVanr^as.^: ' ' * . 

I . G£3^md^ DAXAr 

1. Name \ - \ ^ \ 

Last First Middle 

2. - Title or Fouition ; • ^ . ; ' ■ 

II. SCHOOL DISTRICT DATA: ♦ ;/-''. 
3^. Name cf School Digtrio-trA^ ■ ^ 



A5.dres5 of School lij.ftrlot 



5^ ^pe cf School Districts a-jElementary-Seccndary District b)- Elementary 

^ohool District c) Secondary Scjiool District ; d) Other (specify) 

6, Present" (estima-ti&d-l 971 -7") gV^<^^^ ^ through 5 or 1 through 12 enrollment in your 
dl:^triet 



III • P£R£ONAL UHARA.GTERIST1CS.: 
• 7." A^e^ (nearest birthday) 

' ■ • 1 



In -what .type of coWunitS' did y^ou apcnd most* of your life prior to enrolling in a 

\ 

\ 



col lege V^r universi^*^ Che ok type and oise vhich best describes your heme community^ 

■ \ ■ - t . . 



_a. B.ural 0 ^ ^* " Under 2^3^^ '^^ population 

-- - ^ ' . - * ■ 

'\ ^b. Tovav or small city : ' ^f. .2^500 to ^,3^^ in population 

__c» Suburban oii^y in a g. 10^000 to 53,539 in population* 

^, metropolitan aroa ' . 

. dr Large urban center or etijy i^J'-'^ 100^ COO or more in popule^tion 

^De^sigriod by the AASA. Ccmro^^-J^icn on Preparation of Frofessicral School Administrators and 
reported in the AASA Re?e%roh Stu^y^ The Araer ioa^i S oh^> ol Superi ntende nt i^l.>' Per.mis-^ion' 
" grar.ted by'thie-AASA for 1:3 use« . . ^ 



IV, CAREER DATA: 

10. ^ At what age were W employed in your first full-time position in public educa^tion? 

11. Describe your firs^ full-time position^. in education . 



. (1) 
Type of School 



^a, elementary 
J3. high strfiool , 
_c. Othef (specify )\ 




(2) 

Teaching fiel,d(s) 
or grade^ level (s) 



■ ' ■ ' . (3) . • 

Extracurricular Responsibilities ^ 
if ar\y (type- of coach, advisor, etci) 



d, 
e. 



12. How many years of classcxi^tea^ng experience .did you have prior to spending a major 

. ^ portion of your .time- In admYhistra^i"^^ ■ 

V'^i ^^---^ — '' ^ 
-13. a) At T^at age were you appointed--ta:yolir firsi: public school -administrative or^ 
• supervisory position other than the ^ap^Tc^lntendency? - " 

b) Age at appointment to'l second s^ch position? ^ ' ' . / 

c) ^ Age at:appointitieiit to \third suoh'^positiron? ' ■ ' . I 



l4. What, was the nature of your first -.administrative 'or supervisory position? 
'©leck-ohly one) ' \ i ^ 

^a. Asst^ Principal \ ' c. .Supervisor ' e. Assistant Superintendent 

__b. Principal ' \ ^d. Director ■ f. Other. ■ (specify) 



15. a) cAt.vtet age were you appointed, to your first public school superihtendency 
(chief schfeol adminlitraVipr )? . \ ' 

b) Age appointed to your secdnd '.supeMntendency?- , - . "* 

c) Age appointed to your third superantendency? ' ' 

d) Age appointed to your fourth ' superflntendencv?" 



e) Age appointed to \your >preseh,t supePintendency? 



16. -a) What war the total elpmentarp^-secondary pupil enrollment in the district where and 

when you were appointed to your firbt public school superintendency? . 

.bj Total pupil enrollment at stajVb of 2nd superintendency? _~ 

c) Total pupil enrollment at start of Ird superintendency?^^ - ■ ■ 

d) Total pupil enrollment at starl^ of ^h '.'juperint&ndency? 



e) Total pupil enrollment at start\of jdresent sUtje'rintendency? 



17^ In how many districts have*"you senTe^- as 
"position)? _ , ' -: 



18 



public school superintendent (count yoixr present 



a). What 'was your starting salary, in yoi^r first ''public sclidor'super^^ 

^ b) What was your startiir^ salary* in yoiir second public school superintendency? 

\^ c) What w^s your starting "mlary in your third public school superintendency? 

d) What was your starting salary in your fourth public school supekntendency? 

eJ What ItfaS Vour S-hAr*h^n/y cnlnwi/ trniiw rkM/No'Nvi-f L^U^^i ^' -•^j. J 



' - - — ^ jr»-'vi4 * uik puwxxu £jvinuu± buperxritenaency . 

e; What was your starting salary in yoiir present public school superintendency? 
f) What is your pre.sent ' salary? ' * 



/■ r 



ERIC 
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1 



, 19- Please li'st the different states where you have served as superintendent, starting 
with the state ^^toer.e y.bu had -your iftitial public school superintendency: 

- ■ ' ' . {first state) d. (third ^tate)' 

b;^ /- ' ' ' " (second state) e,_ . (fourth stat ^ 

. • ^ ■ ' ■ k ' 

/V20. 'a) In how mar\y states have you served as a public school superintendent (include 

! ' '"present one ).? ^ " 

b);In how mary states have you served as an administrator or supervisor other 
/ • ,' thaji at :the superintendent level? .' ■ 

21. Pgr how mar;y years have you held your present public school superintendency (count * 
"'•present yea^J? * . . ' . ^~ 

22. How mai:y years did you serve in each of . your superintendencies? ' * 
(1st) ,y . (2nd) ■ — (^rd) (Uth) (5th) ■ .(6th) 



23. How mary years of. experience in all have you had as a superintendent (count present 
year)? ' [ [ _ ■ 

2U. "What is the length, in years, af the full term of your present contract or le'tter 
of appointm^t ivith the school board in your district? 

- ' »* ' & . • ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' 
a. 1 year ^ b, 2 years ' ' ' c. 3 years . ' 



___d,. /if-y^fiars __e. ^ or more' f,. indefinite 

- ' ■ ' ^ ■, o . r - ■ ^ ■ ; ■ 

25. On the line at the end of this question, please- trace your career pattern in different 
educational position^ starting with classroom teacher, other administrative or 
■ supervisory positions) and "t^fifTTvarious superintendencies using the following letters 
• to identify the positions: 

a) clasj^^oom teacher si), rural conmnAnity- superintendent ->• 
(elementary or secondary) (with population under 2,500) ^ 

b) vice or assistant principal Sg')^ small - town or city supeMntendent 

c) principal ' ''(district^' population of 2/, 5 00 to ^,^^9) 

d) supervisor or cohsultant , s^) suburban area , superintendent 

e) director ' , sjj) large urban city superintendent 

f) assirstant superintendent ■ ^ ' t; „ college or university teaching * 
. g) associate' superintendent .... ^ ' ^ 

h) others, specify t , ' ^ .\ 



(Example: A person "who went .directly from being a teacher to superintendent In ^, suburban 
_area would plac^ below "a— — s";. a career pattern from teacher to principal to 
assistant superintendent 'to small town superintendent wo.uld be $hown as: 
"a -> 0-— > f-— > Sg)., ^ , . .'. * " 

Yourtt Career Pattern: \ 

26, Did your movement from one' educational position to another .occur in: " ^ 
■ '(please check which of the fallowing apply) » ^ 

a) Within one (the same) district or system " ^ \/- 

b) More than -one school district. ^ " J . 



27* How long were you employed in nonVeduGational positions for 4 period of one j'ear or more 
since graduating from college? (Pilace "cotal years in each of the /ields that apply 'and . 
' a zero in those that do -not*) .\ \ •> 



(1) 
Ti£e 

■ None , 



Duration in Years " 



Military 
c. ' ! Business 



d. .Other (specify) 



28. Was the salary, in your non-educational ppsiH^ion equal to, less than, or more than the 
salary injyour next educational positi^? 



jL. i equal to; 



c, --inore than 



29* If you had to do it all over again vould you chooee a career, in: 

: - '. ■ y' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

• a . ithe school superintend'ency 



Jb. i^nother type of ■ scnool administrative or supervisory position 
■ ^(speciiv) . ' 1 ■ ; 



c. another position- in Uducation ( specify Vwhlch one) 

— ■ . V ■ • 0 

d- a nonr-educatlonal fi^ld . of work (specify) 



PREPARATION DATA: . . ;■ ^ _ \ -^^^ , 

. • ^ . ■ ; \ \ ■ " ' . ' ^ ^ 

30. Please indicate your proflessionall . preparation pattern by providing "the degrees, datefs, 
maj ors,. and institution granti)ig\ degrees: 



Date 



^a. Bachelor's 

. -b . -Master^ s 

g/ , .Sixth Year 

T C' Specigillst 

/■ ^ 

J-^ d. Doctorate 

^^-"N . ■ J 

Additional- 
,, e. Study > 



\ 



Majors 



Institution 



Have you pursued a graduate grogreun of studies in eduoatlcnal administration 
culminating *4n a master Vs* specialist, or docto«r»s degree? ' \ " 

a.)_ No; ' -b)^ 



Yes 



If.Tes, please ax3d the following information for each degreed 



Master' s 



c) .Age at :the stai^t of degree st?i4y ^ ^ 

d) Age at completion of deigVee atuiy ^^ 

e) Number of different institutions " 
attended \rtiile completing degree ■ 

jf) Did you receiver fellowship or 

assistant ship? ''_Y6s; No 

g) . Indicate total amouht of feUow- 

ship or assistaiitship stipend ' 
•h)' ..Indicate ty{>e of supports 

(universily, federal granjf, . etc, ) 
i) Did you reoelVe sabbatijpal leave 

support Crota your district? ^ J^Tt* 

j) How much .do y ou estima'te it cost, . ^ 

to completer study for your degree? 

tuition, bocks; extra room* and 
.board, but do not- include wages * " 

not earneid) ' '■■^■^ - 

k). GI or veterans benefitis , ^ ' ^JTes; No 

l) Years ' of administrative exper- * 

ienoe when' degree was receive^ - 
m) Indicate number of Semesters or 

quarters sj;»ht in full-time 

residenctf^tudy r - , S 



n) Did you have to seek a loan to 

completer your, studly? ^ 
o) If Tes, how rauofi did yt)U -borrow 

for such purposes? 



. or . 

Yea; No 



Smh Year 
or 



_Yes5_No, 



_Yes;_No 



or 



_Yes;_No' 



^Doctorate 



.Yes; No 



Yegj_. .No ^Yes; 



No 



_Yes-,_No 

\ tl 



V 



_Yesj_No 



On the whole how. would you evaluate your progx^ccA of graduate studies as. 
preparation for the superintendency? 



_^a. Excellent; 



_b. Good; 



Fair; 



d. Poor 



What were the major strengths of your graduate s.tudy program? 



What were the. major weaknesses of your graduate study program? 



/ 



» \ - / 



PleaSe mte the importance of each of the following gracki£te areas of stu<3y or 
experiences to success in the qiiperintendency using thfe'^ollowing letter ^cale; 
a) Of Great Importanoe ; b) Impogtant ; c) Of Limited' Ittiportange ; d) UnimpbrtaJit . 
Please fjlace the letter (ajb, c,^r d) in -the blank ^jp^ce in front of each l.tem 
listed below -^.ich .best reflects your opinion'or/Judgmen'fc. 



a) Educational Administration Courses 



^(l) 'Administrative. Theory ■ - 
__(2) Human Relations \ 
^(3) Personnel Administr^ti-^n 



g.)^ Educational Foundations 



(k) Public Relations ' ^ 

(5) School Pin^iiioe Systems 

' ' (6) School Busines^^^nagement 

(7) Legal Aspeot^^ of Education 
(8) School PlajKl Planning 

(9) The SohocrlPrinoipalship 

(10) Other, (a^eltify) - 



_^(l2fl Child Grovtji & Development 
"(13) History of , Education 

Philosophy of Education 
_(l5) Psyoholo®ry' (Adolescent & Others) 
_(l6 ). R^searcli — - 
"(17) G)thei? (spgciftr) 



^ilV) ather (specif^r 



C) Curriculum^ Instruction & Supervision El) Fl e],dSjSxperl enc e s 



.(1?)' Adult Education C curses 
^(20) Elementary and/ oc Secondary, 

-School- Currioulum ^ 
^(21) Phorsioal Education 
^(22) Supervision 
J25) Teaching Methods Courses 
"(2I4) Other (specify) . ' '. 




(18) Other (spe^jjftr}-^ 



25) Internship ' 
(26) School Surveys 
{-27)"Schoor ytsits ^rObservatlons 
(28). Other ^specify) ■ 



E) Social Science Courses 



__(29) Anthropology 
"(30) Economios_ 
'(31) P'olitioal Science 



Pj Technology 



_i32) Sociology 
_(33) Social "Psychology 
__(3U) OtJ-^er (specify) 



^^^5) Computer.-asslsted Instruction 

_{36) Computer & data processing* 

_(37) Multi -media, r^cluding TV 

(38) Oporatlons re^search 

(39) PPBS or program budgeting 

^(Uo) Systems analysis 

Ikl) Other (specify) ■ 



G) Sgieno^ and Mathematics 

^(42) Bioiogical science 

. J (43) Mathematics, other 

' ; than statistics 

(i4U) Plysloai sciences 

\ (ks) Statistics 

1_ (46) other (specify) 



H) Hurmnlties^ and Fine Arts 



(47) trim 
;(l+8) Music ^ ■ 

(1+9 ) Literature or Great Books 
J50) Art * / 
1(51) Speech 

"(52) Other (specify) 



l) Miscellaneous 



) ■ 



1 (53)' Otheiv (specify) 
J (5U) Other (specify) 




J35) O'ther (specify) 
"(56) Other (^ecify). 



..A 



t e 



VI • ISSUEfS JS|!]D/,^(kAI^ENGES PACIN^THE SUPERINTeJDENCY TpDAY ; " 

, . ,3^* ' P^eiseo'eLnk each of the f^lowliig' issues and challenges faoli^ the superi/^tendenoy 

' today in your' school district on the folio ving letter scale: a) Of Great ^1 , ' . 
* Significance ; b) SignjUTicaniK ; - c) Of Limited Significance ; d) Little or No. Sign^^ld^apce * 

^Place a check in^the jblank spa\es identified as columns a^ c, and d, tio indicate 
the degree of significeince you wrauld .attach to each of the following: 



Great Si^hi- " Limited l-Little ■ 
' ficant jOr No 

a b . c . i d 



.(•1) 

.(2) 
.(33 




Social •.cultural ipsfues suchJ.as race rela;fclon;s, integra- 



tion/, or segre^pati^n 

Issues\in school ^taff relations such as. fiegqtiations, 
strikesX sanction^, or some form of teacher militancy, 
Student ^t iv i sm ; such a s ..undergr ound news pape r a»d 
.. .student sti:d.kes , '~ 

) 5® i28^ion ftf large difstri cts into sroal ler units 
of^ administration . 
^(5) ReorgajnisiationNof small districts into larger ujjits of 
a(iministration:\ , . .. / 



_(7) 
-(8) 



Changing priorities in curriculi;un such is introducing 
black studies odurses or sex education or eriminatlng 
current priorities 

Demands for new ways ^ teaching or opei ating the 
educational progk*am 



Fihsuacing school S)5to me et^^ncreasing cuirrent expen- 
ditures arid capital outlayN 
Assesisiiig educational outcomes, suoh aa^the national 
/ a&aessm^ e'ffort \ . . / 

^(10) Gjndfwing pressure for public support of non-ipublic 



schools 

/ (11), Growing federal involvement in edi^atjon / 

-/\ (12) CJaliber of persons assigned to or. re<joved from local 

/ " boaras of :.educatipn 

\ (13) Caliber of responsibilities assigned t\or removed 

. \ from local boaj?ds of education"* 

' \ (l4) Rapidly increa'sjfn^ysfudent enrollments 

j^{l5) Greater visibi-llty/pf thQ superintendent . 



_\(l6) Increasing attacks- on the superintendent 

}(l7) Use of drugs in t<he schools 

(18) Changes in values .and behavioral norms 

;Cf9) Oth^r (specify) 

(20) Other (spec^ffy) 



,-7- 



0 
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37, Please indicate **ilch/ of the folloving issues (repeated fro^k item Noo 3O- \\. 
(a) Should be included In courses or exparierices offered; (t) v^Wn issues ve^e*- 
Govered adequately; and (c) \^ioh issuer were neglected or not Included iVi your 
graduate preparation prograin'fo?the.*sohool superintendenoy • ■ * 

Place a check in the blank spaces provided (a, b, cr c) to indicate? a) issues 
vhich should be includedj- b) issues vhich ver^ included and ccv^redviadeq-aatelyj 
and c) issues \*iioh were neglected or not included in your px-eparafSpr. program 
for the superintender.cy. " ' 



Should 
Be 

Included" 
a 

A ~ 



Included ■ 



Covered 



Neglected 



-(2) 

..(5). 
.(6) 

.it) 

.(5) 
.(10) 

Jl2|) 

(15); 
(17) 

(13) 

J19) 

_(20) 



j 



/ 



lar;fcer 



introducing 
ir* eliminating 

teaching or 



Soclal-?ultu?al i/sues such a p race relations, 
. integri.*Ioh,i'or sdgrega.tion \ 
Issues in school s%<ff illations such as negotia- 
tions , strides, sanc^-ona or some fom of teacher 
mi'litanoy 

Student unrest or activism such as ur'^erground ^ 
newspaper and student strikes , W..*^ 
Deoentraiization of large districts into sraGler 
units of a<iministj?ati.cn 
Reorganization of small distrists into 
uni.ts' of administration . 
Changing priorities in/curriculum such 
black ■ studies coursiss/or sex educati^j 
others 

Innovations or demands for n&v 0 
operating the educational^rcgrj 
Financing schools to .meetl^n^^asing current 
expe^ i. vrires and* capital- outlay * ■ ^ ^ 

As sessirig ' eduoational ' outcome s auoh 'as the . national 
assesfimen^t effort 

. Gro^Ang pressure for public' support of non-public 
° schools '~ ' ^ ' 

Growing federal involvement in edyc-atiorr- 
Calii)er of persons assigned to or removed from 
icpal bojards oS eduoa.t:lon ^ ■ *v 

Caliber- of responsibilities assigned to oro 
^...nemoved from JeoaJ board? of education 
Rapidly increasing student enrollments. 
Greater visibility of the superintendent 
Ino.T^easisTg attacks on the euperinterJdent 
Use '^f drugs in the Bohools * 
Char5^es i:n values and behavioral norms 

Other (spscifvr _ _^ - ' 

Otfier (specify) » ' 



J 



i 



38. Which of "the issues lis^ted in item 37 would cause you to leave the superintendency 
if the issue intensifies further in your school district? . " 

. ^ , ' • / • ■ ^ ■•' - 

\ a. none - 



b. the following one alone (list' number shown above) ■ 

c. two or more oT the following (lisf .rtumbers shown above) 

; 2^ .) ' : 

39.: Do you^'believe j-our school system is ,staf fed adequately at the administrative and 
supervisoiy levels to cope with critical issues facing the district? 

a) ■ Yes • ' . b) No \ ■ ' ' 



If No, then 



/ 



c) Approxima'fely how many more positions should be added?- 

d') What kinds of specializations are needed? . 
(Please'li^st)" ^ 

:•' "(1) • - • ■■ 

(2) » 

(3) ■ - 

■ (4) ^ 



Bo yoni subcontract for certain services,.' or employ consult^ts to ^-supplement your 
administrative staffs • ■■ . - ' i^'--/ 

. • — . . ■ / • ■ ■ ■ ' i - 

/ • a) _No b) V - . Y e s/ ^ ^ " . . * ' " 

If Y^es, then 



c) How much is,budgete^d annually for these ,purp6ses? , 



d) How majr^f such persons or firms plo you employ in. a lypical 
^' year? \ ' ^ ^ 

kl, Wiat new skills, or information do you feel you need to maintain your efrectiveness 
, ^ as an administrator?^ '~ • ' . 

a) ' None. — " . 

b) V ^ ./.T he following: ^ - ' 



^2.^ What is the status of the position of the' superintendent a-s the educational or ^ 



communils^ leader in yqur school district? (Cheok One) 

ja; '^decreasiftg in importance euid influence? 
J3) remainiiTg about the same as it was 10 years ago? 
_c) increasing in importance and influence? 



43» The. following data will be useful in. determing the work load, of the super intei- dent 

of schools: (Please fill In the blariks.) 
. * . * ■ t 

a ) • What in your estimation lis the number of^ hours that you d^ev.ote to the 
superintendency durir*g d typical week? 

b) About hoi maJTy evenings in*a iypical week do you obligate to work related 

•fco ■(di^^-'Superintsnfliency? • " ^ - T ' 

_c) About^how mapy Saturdays ^in a typical month are devoted (whether tor one * 

hour- or. all day) to work rejated to %he superintendency? 
:d -) About how mriy Sundays" in a typical month are devoted (whether for one 
hour or all day) to work related.to the /superintendency? 

_e) What time in the morning does your i^^picar wdrk day start? ' 

^ ^f) What time does your typical work ' day end? -V 

g) Other comments on your work load or day; " » ' 



.What prevents you from achieving even greater effectiveness as a chief school^ . 
adSnin5.strator? Please lift. ' 

■ ■■ ' .. ■ \___ ^' _ ;v 

a)- •■ 

• b) ■ 



What ■ are your f utwre plains' an' the 
reflects your thinking tod&y. 



superintendency? Please check cthe one which. 



_^a) I djsfinijeiy will -continue a superintendency whether in this district or 

another, the Lord willing, uAtll normal retirement age of 65 or older. . 
_b) I will continue (probably) in a superintendency, the Lord willing, until I 

can ^ualliy for .minimum s3:ate retirement age prior' to ajge 65 ' <^ . " ■ 
ji) I will leave (probably) i^en I find a desirable position^ in -a university'^. ^ 
_d) I will leave (probably) ^rfien il .find a desirable 'position outside\of .educaiion. 
_^e) Thiaj is irapossible' positioln and I want to g%t' out of the superintendency .-^ 

as soon -as possible. .■; ■ \ ' **: f « 
_f) Will remain until a ^)osition outside the superintendency opens which, alloVs 

m§ to make a greater contribution to^ education i ' ' ■ ' ^* © *• 

jg)^ Other, please specify ' V ' ^ . '> ' 



\ ■ . 
\ 



U6. Please check -the national professional organizations in which you are- an.^active 
member- in good staridlng: 1 . ' ^ 



_a) AASA; * b) NEAj 



j) NASSP; 



__d) Elementary "gchool Principals; 



_e) Association for Supervision and Gurriculum Development;. ^f) Others (specify), 



; Date: 



Signed: 
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